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HANNAH'S 
DECLARATION 


HY, Uncle Jupiter, 
I thought you were 
down with the rheu- 


matism!’" Young Hannah Lee 
paused in the doorway of the 
plantation blacksmith shop and 
looked with surprise at the old 
Negro who was hammering 
lustily at a red-hot horseshoe. 
“I was just on my way to your 
cabin to take you this cup of 
liniment.”’ 

The old man rested his 
hammer on the anvil. “Me, 
down wid de rheumatiz—and 
all dem big doin’s at Strat- 
ford to-night? No, ma‘am, 
Miss Hannah, dis ain't no 
time to be down wid no kind 
0 mizery. Why, when I 
heerd ‘bout dat Decoration 0’ 
Innerpennence bein’ signed, 
way up North in Philadelphy, 
and all de celebration what 
gwine take place on account 
0’ it, I sez to my gal, ‘Lucin- 
dy,’ I sez, ‘go down to dat 
old cunjor woman what lives 
down on de edge o’ de river 
and git me sumpin’ to cure 
dis here rheumatiz. I ain't 
gwine lay here all tied up in 
knots, and all de yuther folks 
out a-totin’ torches, a-dancin’, 
and a-kickin’ up dey heels. Yo’ 
tell dat woman to send me 
sumpin’ shore, and sumpin’ 
strong. I'm gwine git up seal 
dis bed, dat’s what I is!’ ” 
his words. 

“And did she send you something ?” 

“Did she! Well, here I is, Miss Hannah, workin’ away 
jes’ as spry as a cricket. De cunjor woman sont me a little 
gourd full o’ snake oil, and I ain’t no more’n rub it on, dan 
I hop right out o’ bed, jes’ lak I ain’t never had no ailment.” 


He waggled his head to stress 





IN THE NORTH TOWN CRIERS SHOUTED THE NEWS 


The daughter of Richard Henry Lee, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, attends a ball to 
celebrate that event on a July eve- 
ning in seventeen seventy-six 


By ELLIS CREDLE 
Photographs by CHARLES TOWNSEND 


“Well, I'm mighty glad 
you're all right again, Uncle 
Jupiter. It certainly would 
have been too bad to have 
missed the celebration. I 
hear that Aunt Elizabeth Lee 
has had about twenty pigs 
killed for barbecuing and the 
Negroes are going to have all 
they can eat. And there's 
going to be a big bonfire. 
They've got enough pine 
wood heaped up, they say, to 
make the flame leap as high as 
the house! And everybody for 
miles around will be there, 
everybody! Oh, it’s going to 
be the biggest affair ever to 
take place in Virginia.” 

“Yas'm, dat’s what I hear 
tell.” Uncle Jupiter grinned 
with delighted anticipation. 
Then he scratched his white 
wool with a puzzled air. 
“What is dis here Decoration 
o Innerpennence, Miss Han- 
nah? All de white folks hol- 
lerin’, ‘Hooray! Hooray fo’ 
Innerpennence! Innerpen- 
mence done been declared, 
hooray!’ What dey talkin’ 
*bout, I wants to know ?”’ 

“The Declaration of In- 
dependence is—is—'’ Han- 
nah paused hesitantly. Young 
ladies of Colonial times were 
not supposed to bother their 
heads about politics, but there 
had been so much excitement, so much talk about independ- 
ence, so much discussion about the doings of the Second 
Continental Congress then meeting in Philadelphia, that 
Hannah was able to satisfy the old man’s curiosity. 

“Why, the Declaration of Independence means that our 
thirteen American Colonies don’t belong to England any 
more. We can make our own laws and lay our own taxes 
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and things like that. It means we're independent now.” 

“Well, I do declare! Yo’ Pappy sho’ is one great man, 
honey. I reckon he done dat all by hisself.” 

Hannah laughed. “Uncle Jupiter! Of course he didn’t 
do it all by himself! Lots of people have worked for this. 
There's Mr. Patrick Henry. He really did more than 
Father in this Colony.” 

“You mean dat countrified lookin’ feller what come up 
here visitin’ yo’ Pappy all de time?’ Hannah nodded 
and the old man continued scornfully, ““Yo' know dat man 
ain't got no importance, Miss Hannah. He ain't even got 
no silk breeches. Leastways, I ain't never seen him in noth- 
in’ but dem old baggy leather breeches. Allus looks to me 
lak he jes’ been scarified outen’ de back woods.” 

“Oh, but he’s a wonderful speaker. Father says that 
speech in Saint John’s Church in Richmond when he said 
‘Give me Liberty or give me Death!’ did a lot toward stir- 
ring up the people in Virginia to demand their rights. 
And there are lots of others who—’’ She broke off. ‘But 
I must hasten, I’ve much to do!’ Picking up her skirts, 
the young lady hurried away, while Uncle Jupiter turned 
again to his work, muttering something about leather 
breeches and the Decoration o' Innerpennence. 

In the year 1776, the life of a young lady of Virginia 
was full of gayety and pleasure. There were balls and 
dinners, tea-drinkings, fox-hunts, horse races at Fredericks- 
burg, theater performances at Williamsburg, the capital of 
the Colony, and many other pleasant diversions. Respon- 
sibilities were few. But, of late, important duties had fallen 
upon the slender shoulders of young Hannah Lee, for her 
step-mother, the mistress of Chantilly plantation, was ailing, 
and the young girl was called upon to do her work. 

With a basket full of homely remedies and a few dainties 
from the kitchen of the great house, she was bent on ful- 


filling one of the most important duties of every lady of a 
great “preci hog of making a round of visits among 


the cabins of slaves who were ill or ailing. But Hannah's 
calls were extremely brief on this warm July morning, for 
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she tripped from cabin 
to cabin with her head 
full of the big affair 
to take place that eve- 
ning at Stratford, the 
great ancestral home 
of the Lees. 

When at last her 
basket was empty of 
its burden of com- 
forts, she flew back 
to the white-pillared 
house overlooking the 
Potomac river. 

“Sibby!” she called 
as she dashed up the 
stairs. “Come, come 
quickly! I want you 
to crape up my hair 
and help me get my 
dress ready.” 

The black serving 
woman hurried after 
her young mistress, 
her dark face shining 
underneath a scarlet 
turban. 

“Now, I wonder 

which ‘gown I should 
wear to the ball?” 
Hannah flung open 
the closet door and 
glanced over the ar- 
ray of dresses hanging 
there. 

““How ‘bout dat 
lead-colored brocade ?”’ 
suggested dark Sibby. 

“De one wid de lilac 
quilted satin _petti- 
coat 2?” 

“No, no, Sibby! It’s 
a pretty dress and cost- 
ly, too, but the color’s 
too dull. I must wear 
something bright, 
something gay! It 
would never do to sit 
against the wall, to- 
night of all nights. I 
know Corbin Wash- 
ington will be there. He's very handsome, Sibby, and I be- 
lieve he likes me. Maybe—’ She broke off in confusion. 

“Den de dress fo’ you is dat yaller-flowered silk wid de 
lace fichu. You looks jes’ like a angel in dat dress, Miss 
Hannah.” 

“It’s the very thing!’ Hannah took the yellow dress from 
the closet and spread it out carefully on the bed. ‘You'll have 
to press it, Sibby. But come, hurry, get out the tongs—you ll 
have to crape up my hair first.” Hurriedly she lit a candle 
while her maid scurried for the craping tongs which she held 
over the flame to heat. 

“I must have a very high pompadour, with some pearls 
looped through it. The last ship from England brought 
news that this is the latest fashion in London.” 

“Yas'm.” Deftly, the dark-skinned woman wound Han- 
nah’s locks upon the hot tongs, slipping them off again to 
leave neat, crisp curls. 

Hannah smiled and fidgeted while her maid worked. She 
was glad that the American Colonies were going to be 
independent of England. Those condescending Britishers, 
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the royal governor, the 
army officers, and the 
customs  officials—how 
she disliked them! No 
matter that the Lees of 
Virginia were owners 
of thousands of acres, 
with hundreds of slaves 
at their beck and call, 
they were looked upon 
by those haughty Brit- 
ons as provincials, hard- 
ly more than country 
bumpkins. 

Hannah recalled a 
story which she had 
heard related with re- 
sentment in her family 
circle. When her father 
was a young man, he 
and George Washing- 
ton, who was of the 
same age, became im- 
bued with a _ martial 
spirit, and both made 
an offer of their serv- 
ices to the haughty 
General Braddock. Tak- 
ing one disdainful look 
at the eager young men, 
the general sent them 
packing back to their 
tobacco fields. And to 
this rebuff he added an 
insult to young Richard 
Henry which was 
hugged to the bosom of 
the powerful Lee family 
for generations. Many 
years afterward the 
family biographer wrote, 
“Mr. Lee had walked 
down to the shore with 
General Braddock and 
some of his officers, 
where a boat was in 
readiness to convey them 
to the Commodore's 
ship. When his officers 
were on board, although 
he saw Mr. Lee stand- 
ing on the shore, Gen- 
eral Braddock ordered 
the men to push off. 
But the Commodore... 
observing this, sternly 
ordered them to stop and invited Mr. Lee into the boat, in 
which he accompanied them to the ship.” 

Well, there would be no more of those slights, thought 
Hannah. The palace at Williamsburg would be occupied by 
one of themselves, and, as for the generalship of the army, 
that place had already been filled by none other than that 
same George Washington whose services had been so scorn- 
fully refused. “I hope he'll give those British the drubbing 
of their lives!’ Hannah’ hugged herself and smiled with 
secret glee. 

“Set still, Miss Hannah,” pleaded dark Sibby. “Ef'n you 
don’t, you is liable to git a big red burn right crost yo’ cheek, 
and den wouldn't you look purty fo’ de ball!” 

In the very early afternoon the family chariot set off from 
the doorway of Chantilly plantation house, drawn by two 
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sleekly curried black horses. In it were stowed Hannah Lee, 
her sisters, Molly, Nancy, Harriet, her young brother, Lud- 
well, and her father, Richard Henry Lee, lately arrived home 
from the Second Continental Congress in Philadelphia. 

“It seems too bad, Father, that you had to come away from 
the Congress before the Declaration was drawn up and finally 
adopted,” said Molly, adjusting her blue brocade skirts so 
that they would not be wrinkled during the drive. 

“Yes,” her father’s face grew serious, “it is too bad, 
especially since I was the one who actually made the motion 
to declare independence from England. If proper procedure 
had been followed, I would have been chairman of the 
committee appointed to write the Declaration. But—well, 
I've been too conscientious in my public work not to have 
made enemies, and they were determined that I should not 
have the honor. It’s just as well, perhaps. Your step- 
mother has been very ill and my place was by her side. And 
I’m sure that no one could have made a better job of writing 
the document than Mr. Thomas Jefferson. He's not much of 
a speaker, but, with a goose quill, he has a master’s hand. He's 
done a lot with his writing to further the cause of liberty.” 

The chariot wheeled along between fields of the lush 
green tobacco which made its growers rich, the horses urged 
on over rutty, dusty roads by the dark coachman perched 
high on the box. 

“You know, Father, I've taken troubles with England just 
as a matter of course, like bad weather, or mosquitoes in the 
spring. There's been such continuous grumbling, arguing, 
and complaining that I really paid no attention. Tell me, 
how did it all begin?” asked Hannah. 

“Well, it's been going on for a long time,” replied her 
father. “In fact, ever since 1763, the year in which England 
won the long seven years’ war with France. Over here, the 
conflict was known as the French and Indian War; and, by 
winning, England got all France's (Continued on page 30) 





HANNAH CURTSIED AS CORBIN WASHINGTON ASKED HER TO DANCE 











PART ONE 


UST to look at her made you smile. Everything about 

her was wrong from a shipbuilder’s point-of-view. 

Moored, as she was now, in Wishing Creek, offshore 

from the Osborne’s summer home in Maryland, she 
looked like a huge painted box. 

Mr. Osborne had bought her at secondhand from a car- 
penter who had built her for himself and his large family. 

Rising so high out of the water gave her an awkward look 
in spite of her thirty-eight feet of length. But the hull was 
as stanch as it could be made. The old-fashioned engine 
had to be cranked, but it was a good make. The cabin had 
four comfortable bunks. The galley was like a neat kitchen- 
ette, with closets and shelves for stowing food, zinc table top, 
larre two-burner stove, and a sink for dish washing. 

Ugly she might be, with no shining brass or polished 
mahogany to beautify her, but up to the present she had 
proved seaworthy. The Osbornes had had many a good time 
on the Don’t Laugh. 

Mel Osborne sat on the wharf. She had nearly finished 
her work in the house, packing and putting away things for 
the winter. 

Her brother Sam and his New York friend, Walt Durham, 
were on board the boat, making it shipshape for their trip 
from this eastern shore of Maryland to New York. 

Vacation was over. Next week all three must be back in 
school, the two boys for their first year in Columbia Universi- 
ty, Mel for her last year at high school. 

The day before, Mrs. Osborne had gone back to New 
York with her husband, leaving Mel to finish packing and 
storing away. The plan had been that Sam, Walt, and 
another New York friend, Stanley Westcott, were to bring 
the boat up to New Brunswick where Mr. Osborne kept 
her during the winter. Mel was to close the old farmhouse 
and come up by train. 

It was this plan that made the angry look in Mel’s eyes 
and drew the sullen line around her mouth. She didn’t want 
to go on the train, she wanted to go on the boat, but all her 
wheedling and persuasive arguments hadn't changed Sam’s 
opinion, expressed in characteristic brotherly fashion, that a 
girl on board would be a nuisance. She reminded him it gen- 
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STANDING UP, SHE POLED HERSELF 
WITH THE HANDLE OF THE CRAB NET, 
PATIENTLY SEARCHING EVERY TAN- 
GLED MASS OF SEAWEED AND GRASSES 





erally took four people to keep things right on that boat. He 
retorted that Stanley was expert enough to count for two. 

Mel could not deny Stanley knew more than all the rest 
about motors, could persuade the engine to behave when it 
got balky, was good at the wheel, could steer by compass, even 
was a good cook. In fact, it was because Stanley was going 
that Mr. Osborne was willing the boys should bring the 
boat up without him. 

“Stanley may count for two,” grumbled Mel, jerking at 
the strings of her shabby white sneakers, “but that nitwit, 
Walt, doesn’t even rate a half person. I know twice as much 
as he does about handling the boat.” She snapped the shoe 
string in two. 

Walt Durham was a shy, gentle sort of boy, not strong 
physically and mediocre mentally, but with a doglike de- 
votion to Sam Osborne. 

Sam rewarded this with a fiercely, protective attitude. When 
he clamped tight that big mouth of his and thrust out his 
jaw, people took back hastily any slighting remark about 
Walt Durham. And Sam had announced, ‘Walt wants to go, 
so he’s going—and that’s that.” 

Of course Mother sided with Sam. She always did. Mel 
wiped away an angry tear. Even Dad, this time. She jumped 
up. Might as well go back to the house. Mel loved the 
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rambling old Colonial house and every one of the flat, frowsy 
two hundred acres around it. 

This run-down-at-the-heels farm was what Mrs. Osborne 
called “one of Dad’s notions.’ Four years ago, Mr. Osborne 
got a notion they needed a summer playground. Mel and 
Sam insisted it must be on the water. So they were wild with 
delight when their father found this place, about seven hours 
by motor from New York City, with two miles of its own 
shore line, its own oyster bed, crabs and fish in plenty, all 
for the price of a few Connecticut acres. 

Mel stood for a moment on the porch, looking at the 
lovely, rippling stretch of tidewater in front. It was called a 
creek, but it was broader than many a river. “Two miles of 
our own water front!” Mel always thrilled at the thought. 
What matter if the porch was falling to pieces and the plumb- 
ing was antiquated. “Two miles of our own water front!” 

She ouiiad open the door. “I'll fix the room for know-it- 
all Stanley. He'll be here soon,’’ she said to herself. 


Mel wanted to go along on the “Don’t 
Laugh’’ and, in an emergency, her 
brother finally consented to make her 
one of the crew—in this first install- 
ment of an exciting new two-part story 


Illustrated by 
WILL HAMMELL 


But Stanley did not come. Instead, a long telegram came 
over the phone, about nine that evening. “SORRY CAN'T COME 
STOP JUST ACCEPTED INVITATION TO TAKE SHORT CRUISE IN 
VAN DEVENTER’S SIXTY-FOOT YACHT STOP KNOW YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND STOP GOOD LUCK ON YOUR LITTLE TRIP IN THE 
OLD TUB STOP DON’T ATTEMPT TIME SCHEDULE I PLANNED 
STOP TOO RISKY WITHOUT ME.” 

Mel took the message and repeated it to the boys. 

“Sure, I understand,” sneered Sam. “What's a trip in an 
old tub, compared to a cruise in a sixty-foot yacht! Leaving a 
friend in the lurch doesn’t matter—not in Stan’s code.” 

“The big stiff,” blurted Walt. “Thinks we can’t make the 
grade without him.” 

Mel said nothing, but her heart gave a great leap. ‘“They’ll 
have to take me now!” 

Sam leant on the table, his head in his hands. 

Presently Walt nudged him. ‘Say, Sam, why don’t you let 
Mel come? She knows a lot about handling the boat. Besides, 
she could cook.” Walt liked his food. He went on, ‘She's 





a better sport than Stanley anyhow. He always bellyaches if 
things go wrong.” 

Mel said aloud, “Thanks, Walt.’ Under her breath, she 
added, “Sorry I called you a nitwit.” 

Sam hesitated. He was so stubborn he hated to give in. 
Yet his clear thinking had told him it was dangerous to run 
that big clumsy boat with no other help than poor inefficient 
Walt. It was too late to get any other boy to take Stanley's 
place. Walt and Sam must get up to Columbia to register— 
they had put it off till the last minute. No use to worry his 
father—he couldn’t come back. 

“All right, Sis. You win.” Sam paused, then, “I'll fix 
it up with Mother.”” He grinned. “You're the Commissary 

Department. Get 
busy.” 

Mel wanted to 
shout for joy, but 
she knew Sam 
hated what he 
called slopping 
over, so she man- 
aged to answer in 
a matter - of - fact 
tone, “Sure, I'll 
get ready.” 

“So long, then! 
Walt and I want 
to turn in.” 

Mel turned in, 
too, but not till 
long afterward. 
She determined to 
make the boys 
glad they took her, 
and she knew one 
sure way was to 
give them good 
food. 

““Make them 
laugh and stuff 
them with good 
food, that’s the 
way to manage 
boys.’ She nodded 
her head knowing- 

, ly as she packed 
? boxes and baskets, 
denuding her 
mother’s pantry of 
Sam's ses So 
jams and pickles. 
Thesun fad not 
been up long when Mel crept down to the wharf, bathing 
suit on, a crab net in her hand. She unfastened the dinghy 
and hopped in. 

“If I can only catch enough and ay ag them! They'll be 
expecting a tin can meal. If I give them a hot dish of the 
thing they like best, it ought to make a hit.” 

Standing up, she poled herself with the handle of the crab 
net up and down the shore. It was in the grasses near the 
shore that the crabs hid when they sluffed their hard shells and 
became that delicacy, the soft crab. Mel patiently searched 
every tangled mass of seaweed until she had caught a dozen. 

“Walt could eat all these himself,” she chuckled, “but 
I'll have to hurry now.” 

She worked fast. Before the boys were ready for break- 
fast, she had taken all the food supplies over to the boat, 
stowed the canned stuff, filled the little ice box, cleaned her 
crabs and put them in a pan on the ice. In the house, she made 
sure that everything was left exactly as her mother had wished. 

The boys did the final clean-up jobs outside, collecting 
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lawn mower, rakes, and shovels, nailing up garage and tool 
shed. 

In — of all their hurry, the sun was high when Mel 
finally locked the door of the house. 

Sam was on board, looking very trig in clean white ducks, 
a yachting cap pulled down tight on his heavy shock of blond 
hair. Walt was waiting at the dock for Mel. 

“All aboard!” shouted Sam from the deck. 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ Mel and Walt raised their white gob 
caps in salute, then hastily stepped over the rail to the deck. 


INCH BY INCH THEY EASED 
THE BOW TOWARD THE DEEP- 
ER WATER. IT TOOK ONLY 
FOUR FEET TO FLOAT HER 


“Before we pull up anchor,” Sam began, ‘‘let’s understand 
clearly what we are to do. In the first place, like it or not, 
you'll have to take orders from me. There can’t be three 
captains and no crew.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” chorused the crew. Walt towered like a 
white flag pole over Mel, who was short and could have 

assed for a twelve-year-old boy in her white slacks and dark- 
lue sweat shirt. 

“We'll all have to take our turns at steering and pumping. 
I'll be responsible for the engine. Walt will be official look- 
out and checker-up on charts.” 

Unrolling the geodetic charts, he traced their route. “The 
U. S. A. certainly does a fine job on these maps—everything 
you ought to know about tides, currents, channel marks. 
They don’t leave a spot unmarked.” 

Walt looked important as he took charge of the six 
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charts and carefully rolled them up into long neat cylinders. 

Now Sam turned to Mel. “Well, galley slave, you know 
where you belong.” His sky-blue eyes looked stern as they 
met Mel's twinkling ones, so exactly the same shade, but the 
corners of his big mouth twitched. 

She laughingly saluted and went below. 

In a moment Sam followed to crank the engine. With a 
swift swing of his powerful arm he turned the heavy iron 
lever. The motor purred. 

“Sounds good,” called Mel from the galley where she 
was putting the rest of her packages away. 

“Hope it keeps that way,” Sam called back as 
he ran up on deck again. 

While the motor idled, the two boys tugged up 
the anchor and dropped its sixty-pound weight on 
the deck with a thud. 

“Take the wheel, Walt. I want to go below.” 

Walt steered proudly through the broad, rip- 
pling waters of Wishing Creek, on toward the still 
broader Choptank River, which in turn would 
carry them into Chesapeake Bay, the great inland 
waterway which, for nearly two hundred miles, 
divides the eastern part of Maryland from the 
western. 

Sam lingered below. ‘Good thing to fix the 
tools now, so I'll know exactly where to find 
them. Might need ’em in a hurry.” He lowered 
his voice. “I don’t want Walt to feel I can’t trust 
him to do anything without watching him.” 

Mel nodded. “Just hope he'll remember the 
sand bar where the creek runs into the river.’’ She 
looked out at the water. “Tide's going out 
pretty fast.” 

The boat lurched, stopped dead. 

“Confound it!” muttered Sam, dashing up. 

Mel trudged behind. 

His thin face crimson with mortification, Walt 
gulped, ‘Gee, I've run her on the bar. I'll get 
overboard and shove her off.” He went below 
for his bathing suit. 

“It'll take both of us,” snapped Sam, jumping 
over, clean white ducks and all, into the shallow 
water on the sand bar. 

Walt joined him. “Gosh, I'm sorry.” 

“Forget it,’ panted Sam as they both pushed 
and shoved against the heavy hull. “Everybody 
gets stuck on the bar once a season.” 

Inch by inch they eased the bow toward the 
deeper water. Fortunately it only took four feet 
to float her. 

“Hurrah!” cried Mel who was watching from 
the deck. ‘‘She’s afloat.” 

Dripping wet and caked with sand, they scram- 
bled up the ladder Mel put down for them. 

“Glory be!’ she exclaimed, pointing to the 
great red welts on Walt’s arms and legs. “The sea nettles 
swatted you good and proper. Why didn’t you yell?” 

Walt flushed under his tan. “I’m not that much of a sissy.”” 

“Huh,” scoffed Mel, “you can hear Sam a mile when the 
pests sting him.” 

Soon as the boys changed, they started again—Sam at the 
wheel, Walt forward, the binoculars around his neck, and 
Mel leaning over the rail watching the dinghy which had a 
way of swinging under the big boat. 

"Sailing, sailing, over the bounding sea,” crooned Mel. 
She gave the painter a jerk. ‘My, I’m glad Stanley prefers a 
sixty-foot yacht.” 

With the tide, they made the five miles to the bay sooner 
then they expected, but once on the bay, navigation was 
heavy and progress slow. 

Sam thugged the eastern shore (Continued on page 33) 
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BONITA IN 
MOVIELAND 


By 
HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


quite polite, and there were clean plates, with food, for 
all of us. But we were in Wonderland (call it Movie- 
land if you like) and right across the table from us sat Alice. 

Well, her name isn’t really Alice. It is Bonita—Bonita 
Granville. She is small and on the plump side, and she has 
long golden hair that curls up from her shoulders. Her eyes 
are a lively, — blue that make friends with you. Her 
nose is dusted with cinnamon freckles and is characteristic 
enough to keep her from being labeled “just another pretty 
face.” 

This personable young Bonita has come a long way toward 
fame since she first popped down a rabbit hole into Movie- 
land. Her initial adventures were quite minor ones, just “bit” 
parts and extra réles, but Bonita made the most of every ex- 
perience, and soon directors were noticing her talent and giv- 
ing her bigger and more important parts to play. 

Most child actors are doing well to portray ¢*hemselves nat- 
urally on the screen. But Bonita was able to do more than 
that. She could take the part of a mean, spoiled youngster 


Ta was not the Mad Hatter’s tea party. Everyone was 





WHILE LIGHTS AND CAMERA ARE BEING FOCUSED ON THE STAND- 
(NS, BONITA REHEARSES A SCENE IN “WHITE BANNERS” WITH CLAUDE 
RAINS AND KAY JOHNSON. SHE WAS THEIR DAUGHTER IN THE PLAY 








As far back as Bonita can remember she’s 
always wanted to act, and to-day the 


young star is well on the way toward fame 





and make the character so real you'd like to peel her right off 
the screen and spank her. Do you remember her in Maid of 
Salem and These Three? In White Banners she very ably 
supported an experienced cast, including Claude Rains, Fay 
Bainter, and Jackie Cooper, all the time soaking up experience 
as a dry sponge soaks up water. 

Last autumn Warner Brothers bought the motion picture 
rights to Carolyn Keene's series of Nancy Drew books for 
Bonita’s first starring pictures. In Nancy Drew, Detective and 
Nancy Drew, Reporter, the first two of the series which have 
been released, Bonita plays the part of the adventurous, fun- 
loving Nancy. 

And now, here was Bonita sitting opposite us in the studio 
café, as fresh and happy looking as though she hadn't just 
spent a grueling morning on the set. Bright California sun- 
light sifted through the Venetian blinds, playing across the 
young star's animated face. She was helping herself to a hot, 
crispy roll and telling us why she liked being in the movies. 

“I've always wanted to act, as far back as I can remember,” 
she said, buttering a piece of her roll. “My mother was on 
the stage before she married, and Dad was a comedian, so I 
guess it’s just in my blood. In New York, where I was born, 
I went on the stage several times with my Dad. But I was 
only three, so I hardly remember it. We moved to Hollywood 
when I was seven, and I sort of ‘lucked’ into pictures.” 

“Weren't you scared the first time you had to act in front 
of those big cameras ?”” we asked. 

“Oh no,” Bonita laughed. “I was too young to know 
enough to get scared. I loved the work right from the start.” 
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BONITA ENJOYS MUSIC AS THESE TWO TOP PIC- 
TURES INDICATE. SHE LIKES PLAYING BACH OR 
BEETHOVEN ON THE PIANO, OR LISTENING TO 
“LITTLE SIR ECHO” OR “TALES OF THE VIENNA 
WOODS” ON ONE OF HER PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Are you ever sorry you didn't 
choose a stage career instead of the 
movies ?”” we wanted to know. 

Bonita was emphatic. “No, I'm 
never sorry. I think the growth of 
the theater is more or less limited, 
but photography has such enor- 
mous possibilities. I have never 
wr the stage myself, but I 
have learned a lot about it from 
my mother. It seems to me the 
biggest advantage of theater work 
would be that you could play di- 
rectly to a warm, responsive audi- 
ence. You could feel when they 
were with you and it would help 
you to do your very best. In movie 
work you have to act before a 
cold, inanimate camera, and—” 
Bonita gave a little chuckle—" 





a 
rather bored group of set workers. 

“On the other hand,” she went 
on, ‘the screen has lots of advan- 
tages. Real backgrounds and more 
dramatic scenic effects are possible with a camera. Then, too, 
there can be a greater variety of scenes in each picture. 

“I also think there are artistic advantages to screen work,” 
Bonita continued earnestly. ‘With close-ups, facial expres- 
sions can tell a whole story. On the stage your expressions 
and gestures have to be even more exaggerated than in real 
life, because the actors are so far away from the audience. 
Another advantage in movies is that each scene can be worked 
over until it is filmed perfectly, and then it is finished. On 
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CENTER: IT IS HARD TO RECOGNIZE IN THIS 
CAMERA STUDY OF BONITA THE MEAN, SPOILED 
YOUNGSTER WHICH SHE CAN MAKE SO REAL ON 
THE SCREEN. BELOW: IN THE WARDROBE DE- 
PARTMENT BONITA HAS A FITTING FOR A COSTUME 


the stage, you sometimes have to 
play the same thing for years in a 
row. I know I'd get terribly tired 
of that!” 

“What kind of parts would you 
like best to play when you are 
quite grown up?” we asked, giv- 
ing her time to spear some tender 
strips of ham and lettuce from her 
salad. 

Bonita thought a moment. “Per- 
haps it would be easier to say what 
kind of parts I wouldn’t like to do. 
I wouldn't like to play imgenue 
roles, because anyone could play 
the part of a ‘sweet young thing.’ 
Parts like that are too flimsy, and 
what have you accomplished when 
you've finished the picture? I'd 
like parts with more meat to them 
—something you could sink your 
teeth into. Instead of playing 
sweet young things, I'd like some 
day to play the parts of women 
who were very human, full of fire and conflicting ideas, and 
who were sometimes very good and sometimes very bad.” 

“Is there some story, or play, that you'd specially love to 
do when you're grown up?” we wanted to know. 

“Well, right at present,’ Bonita confessed, ‘my yearning 
is to play Of Human Bondage some time. I like the kind of 
part Bette Davis played in that. She was a woman with lights 
and shades to her character—that part had real meat in it! 
But then J like most of Miss Davis’s parts, and I like the way 
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she acts them. She is one of my favorite actresses because, 
with her, the art of the picture comes first. If the plot called 
for her to have straggly hair and a shiny nose, she would fight 
to be allowed to appear that way. Many other actresses would 
think of their looks first, and the story last.” 

“What other actors do you admire?’ I asked. 

“Spencer Tracy is another of my favorites!’ Bonita leaned 
forward. ‘‘He is one Hollywood actor who can submerge his 
own personality beneath that of the character he is portray- 
ing. When he played Manuel in Captains Courageous, you 
did not think of him as ‘Spencer Tracy, the Portuguese fisher- 
man,’ but as ‘Manuel, the Portuguese fisherman.’ He does all 
his rdles that way. You are not 
conscious of Mr. Tracy the 
man, or Mr. Tracy the actor. 
You are only conscious of a 
vivid character in a story, and I 
call that really great acting.” 

‘How do you like the Nancy 
Drew series of pictures you are 
doing now?” we asked when 
Bonita had had a chance to get 
caught up a little with her 
lunch. 

“Well, they are fun,” she an- 
swered, “and they give me 
something to do until I'm old 
enough to play grown-up réles. 
I'm certainly glad I’m on the 
screen now, instead of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Until lately 


RIGHT: THE DIRECTOR AND CAMERA- 
MAN PREPARE TO “SHOOT” A SCENE 
IN ‘““TOO MUCH OF EVERYTHING” AS 
BONITA, IN RIDING CLOTHES, STARTS 
UP THE STAIRS. NOTICE THE HEAVY 
CAMERA AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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very few child actors had a chance to profit by their experi- 
ence and go on to grown-up parts. They didn’t make pictures 
about the ‘awkward teens’ then, so, when a child grew too 
old and gawky to play cute children parts, he was still too 
young to play adult réles. By the time child actors were old 
enough to go back into pictures, the public had forgotten 
them. But now Deanna Durbin, Judy Garland, Mickey 
Rooney, and Jackie Cooper are among the high ranking ac- 
tors, and are all in the ‘awkward teens.’ The reason they can 
stay popular is that they're playing parts of boys and girls 
their own age. So, you see, I'm glad of a chance to play some- 
thing like the Nancy Drew series for a while.” 

“Do you go to school and 
work in pictures at the same 
time ?”’ we asked. 

“Yes, I go to school,’’ Bonita 
smiled. “I used to go to the 
Hollywood ~_ School be- 
tween pictures, but I'am finish- 
igg my senior year on the lot. I 
take the usual things, I guess— 
sociology, economics, Civics, 
English. I like them all.” 

“Do you study voice and 
languages ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t sing, except in 
the shower! I started piano les- 
sons and French about eight 
years ago, when I first came to 
Hollywood. I'm _ concentrat- 
ing (Continued on page 49) 


BELOW: BONITA’S DIVING WOULD 
DO CREDIT TO ANY GIRL. SHE IS AS 
MUCH AT HOME IN THE WATER AS 
ON THE SET. RIDING IS ANOTHER 
FAVORITE SPORT, ESPECIALLY A 
BRISK, BEFORE-BREAKFAST CANTER 












PART ONE 
ONTY POWELL often 
said, “A fellow can feel 


M two ways at once.” 


So could a girl, Alice Enright 
thought. She was feeling two 
ways at once just now about 
Monty, who was five hundred 
miles away and in Eastpoint, 
while she sat here on the porch of 
Madame Ingrid Palmgren’s home in 
the Adirondacks. 

In early morning, even a midsummer 
sun warmed the air slowly. When she 
drank a deep breath, it tasted cold and the 
pine scent tingled her lungs. Alice, who 
was small, made herself still smaller, snug- 
gling into a cardigan of gentian color that 
complemented her eyes and matched a band 
worn to keep her blonde curls in order. Her 
legs, in gabardine slacks, could ‘‘take it,’ but she 
folded them under for coziness. She ought, she told 
herself, to be completely happy in this magic quiet- 
ness which was broken only by the humming sound of sum- 
mer, like an accompaniment, and a bird's cheerful staccato solo. 

Alice had a temperament which liked to settle misunder- 
standings instanter. If she could talk to Monty, everything 
would clear up. Her thoughts established a long distance con- 
nection with him and she rehearsed a one-sided argument in 
sentences as definite as though she were speaking into a tele- 
phone receiver: 

“Montgomery Powell, you know how all this happened. 
Last Christmas I went to New York to visit my Aunt Julia. 
And because she is an important newspaper critic I had the 
luck to meet Madame Ingrid Palmgren, the great ‘Brunhilde’ 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Madame Palmgren tested 
my voice, and she took me for a pupit and she invited me to 
stay with her this summer to see if I've got the stuff in me 
that opera singers are made of. To sing in opera is the dream 
of my life.” 

Alice's make-believe connection broke. No use repeating 
for news something that everybody in Eastpoint had known 
for years. Her friends at home believed in her, too—Monty 
no less than the other boys, or her chief boosters who were 
the girls in her Club, the Friday Afternoon Dozen. How they 
had cheered and clapped her performance of Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark, at the graduating exercises in June! 

In her memory pictures of commencement morning, the 
faces of two F. A. D.’s, career-minded girls all of them, stood 
out most vividly—Barbara Robbins who had a gift for sculp- 
ture, and Katherine Barnes who had played leading lady in 
the Senior play with smashing success. Monty Powell be- 
longed to a trio of boys linked to each other and the Friday 
Afternoon Dozen in special friendship. 

If Monty ranked a little lower in scholarship than Wylie 
MacDill and Dick Harris, he topped everybody in the gradu- 
iting class in philosophic good nature. But on the morning 
when Alice had said good-by to the crowd gathered to see 
her off, Monty's clowning grin had been only a mask. Alice 
knew why. He had revealed his disappointment, driving her 
to the railroad station in his rattlebang secondhand car. The 
sedan’s wheezing noise and Monty’s unhappy voice re-echoed 
to her once again: 

“I'd been counting on the fun we'd have this summer, be- 
fore college busts up the crowd. At that, it won't be so bad 
—with half of the F. A. D.’s, and Dick and Wylie and me, 
all going to the State University. Even if you don’t come 
along, University City is so close to home that I'd get to see 
you most week-ends. But I bet, after this Adirondack trip, 
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THE LAST LETTER WAS FOR 
ALICE. ERICK SAW HER 
FACE FALL AS SHE GLANCED 
AT THE HANDWRITING 


It was a summer of suspense for 
Alice, as pupil to the famous 
opera singer, Ingrid Palmgren, 
and Monty Powell didn’t help 


matters by his unpredictable 
conduct. A new F. A. D. story 


you won't come back the same girl. Eastpoint will look like 
a hick town to you, Miss Prima Donna!” 

That wisecrack had nettled her spirit for two months. To 
forget it, she made a megaphone of her hands and sent up a 
soprano shout. 

“Yahoo! Erick!” 

“Yahoo! Coming!” a tenor shout responded, from inside 
the house. A moment later, when the doorway framed Erick 
Palmgren, his blond head almost grazed the lintel. 

“Happy birthday, Norseman!” 

The name Alice gave him, for fun, pleased Erick. He 
took pride in his race. With fair skin tanned gold that gave 
his eyes a still keener blue, he had the height and the compact 
strength which fitted a Scandinavian youth. He had been with 
his mother in America less than a year, and his English had a 
charming foreign taint, but Erick never found himself 
stumped for a word, and he delighted in enlarging his vocab- 
ulary of slang. 

“You must not rib me to-day,” he mockingly reproached 
Alice. ‘Remember, little one, that since yesterday I am two 
years older than you. Mother waits for the morning mail. 
Let us get going. O.K.?” 

‘‘O.K.—as we say in Swedish!” Alice flung back at him. 

In the romp downhill, Erick forgot his superior years and 
Alice her-off-key mood. The trip to the R. F. D. mail box, 








R j ‘ 
D FORES 7 atte ities 
nailed to a post where their mountain road met a main high- 
way, promised excitement never dulled by its daily repetition. 
This morning they found more letters than usually loaded the 
famous prima donna’s correspondence. 
‘For me—from Father!’’ Erick gleefully pocketed an en- 


velope with a foreign stamp. ‘Mother and I will read it to- 
gether later. It will be nice to hear how Father is—and 


+ how it goes with our sardine factory!” 
% At that old joke, he and Alice laughed. Some day 
i Illustrated by : '¢ Erick might belong to his father’s firm. But first 
‘ RUTH KING , ~~ he meant to have a go at his mother’s profes- 





sion, and he held high hopes of a successful 

career in opera that would spare him from 

engaging in the business of putting sa- 
vory little fishes into tin boxes. 

“Nothing for me?” Alice asked 
eagerly. 

Yes, the last letter that his shuf- 
fling brought to the top was for 
Alice. Erick saw her face fall at 
sight of the script. Whistling, he 
set a brisk pace for the return 
climb, but Alice seemed to lag. 

“Are you tired so soon?” 

“No.” 

“Then I think you have received 
a letter that you do not like.” 

“T have not received a letter that 
I would like,” she chaffed half- 
heartedly. 

“Couldn't you tell me why you 
are capsized ?”’ 

“You mean sunk, Erick. Well, 
one of my best friends back home 
hasn't written to me once, in the 
six weeks I've been here.” 

“Maybe she is sick. But it is 
queer that some other girl in your 
A. B. C. Club has not mentioned 
2. 

“F. A. D., Erick!’ Alice had to 

laugh out loud. “And this friend is 
a ‘he.’ Monty Powell—the boy I've told 
you about. We've been pals all our lives. 
But he acted sort of stuffy when I came 
away. I don't believe he wants me ever to 
take singing seriously.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Erick, with a worldly- 
wise intonation. “He is jealous of your ca- 
reer! Will he not make one himself ?”’ 

“He's going to be a doctor. And a good 
one,” she added loyally. 

After a silence, Erick put his reflection in- 
to words. “It is different, I think, with our 
friendship. You and I are companions in our 
art.” 

Surprised by his grown-up tone, Alice gave 
him a look. Had his nineteenth birthday 
really ie age upon Erick? That would 
never do! 

“Stay where you are!’ She broke into a 
run. “Count twenty—I'll beat you home!” 

From the steps of the piazza, Ingrid Palm- 
gren hailed their whooping, disheveled ar- 
rival. Here in the heights and the forest, to 
which she gave a strong foster love, the great 
Scandinavian soprano felt joyously at home. 
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WHEN TREES SCREENED THEM SHE 
CAME TO A DEAD STOP. 
LEAVE YOUR MANNERS AT HOME IN 
EASTPOINT?”” SHE ASKED BLUNTLY 





Years of public life dropped from her appearance. When the 
sun fell on it, her hair seemed to drink up and keep the light ; 
her eyes held the reflection of a warm blue sea. To Alice, she 
looked young enough to be a playmate for her and for Erick. 

“Time for the morning study!" After Madame Palmgren 
had shared Erick’s birthday letter in a hasty reading, she 
drove her son to a corner of the porch, where, with grimaces, 
he picked up a textbook of English grammar. ‘‘Alice, 
come with me. Those many other letters must wait until 
after the lesson.” 

Still out of breath, and worried by it, Alice followed 
Madame Palmgren to the piano. She wouldn't have dared 
ask for five minutes respite. In this household, lessons, and 
even the slightest matter that related to music, took place on 
time. Madame Palmgren became the singing mistress, relent- 
less in her demands. 

** Ah—ah—ah—ah—” 
ing a scale. 

“You are like a puppy with its tongue out!’’ scolded Ma- 
dame Palmgren. ‘How many times have I told you never to 
exhowst the lungs before you sing? Now—again!” 

More scales, exercises followed. Alice took each reprimand 
courageously, on the chin. At the end of half an hour she 
was displaying her best form, and soon she had set herself a 
new record of excellence. 

“Erick!” his elated mother cried out, toward the porch. 
“Bring quickly the score of Siegfried.’ To Alice she con- 
tinued, after Erick had set up a heavy volume on the music 
rack, “To-day you will begin to study your first opera r6le— 
the ‘Forest Bird.’ That is, if you have already learned some 
measures of the music with your mind, as I advised you. 
Yes?” 

“T've tried to,” Alice answered quietly. But Erick saw what 
a thrill possessed her—her eyes shining, her throat that pulsed 


The pupil's voice wabbled, mount- 
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like a bird’s, her small body 
poised as if to take wing. 

“Good!” Madame Palm- 
gren put challenge into the 
exclamation. That was always 
her way—to make Alice feel 
that the more she accom- 
plished, the more could be ex- 
pected of her. ‘““Now—about 
this part in Wagner's opera. 
The singer never comes upon 
the stage. She stands hidden 
in the scenery of trees. And 
the orchestra murmurs—so— 
like leaves moving.” 

As his mother began to 
play, Erick settled down in a 
chair. He expected to listen 
judicially, but he forgot to be 
critical when Alice gave out 
the ‘Forest Bird's’ first phrase 
in tones of clear and piercing 
sweetness. 

“Hei! Siegfried gehoert 
nun der Nibelungen Hort!” 

To-day's program held an- 
other surprise. Madame Palm- 
gren let out the news at the 
end of the lesson. Because it 
was Erick’s birthday and he 
preferred a good climb to any 
entertainment, they would go 
picnicking on his favorite 
mountain. 

At once the bustle began. 
Some notion took hold of 
Erick and sent him bounding 
up the stairs, while Madame Palmgren and Alice disappeared 
into the dining room. There was little to do, they found, for 
two lunch hampers on the table had been amply stocked by 
the kitchen stafh 

“Hurry, Erick! .. . What keeps him so long?” his mother 
wondered to Alice. “But I think I know.” She laughed then, 
mysteriously. ‘In a moment you will see. It was his birthday 
present last year, when he and his father and I were in 
Switzerland.” 

Padding steps took them by surprise. Erick had changed 
from slacks and a sweater into a mountaineer’s gorgeous out- 
fit. He wore a gay shirt and leather shorts with suspenders. 
A feathered hat sat rakishly upon his head, but he stood in his 
stocking feet, with an alpenstock in one hand and a pair of 
spiked climbing boots dangling from the other. 

“Am I not fancy?’ he boasted teasingly. 

“Just back from the Matterhorn ?’’ Alice's question derided 
his get-up, but her eyes flattered him. 

“To the porch, and finish your costuming, you unmanner- 
ly lad!" His mother’s laugh and Alice's pealed out like a duet 
of bells. 

Outside, Erick gave vent to his spirits in a powerful tenor 
yodel that echoed against the sounding board of a hill. 

“For that I should punish him,” his mother observed. 
“He should no longer make jokes with his voice. Soon he 
must begin to study for his career in earnest. To-day he has 
another birthday which we celebrate—yet I am really sad.” 
Tears brimmed her eyes, and emotion overflowed her words, 
“The years come so fast. First to give, then to take away.” 

“Oh, darling Madame Palmgren!” Alice flew to her with 
a hug. ‘Why are you crying?” 

“Because I am a mother. And I miss my dear husband, on 
Erick’s birthday. But such separations are the artist's fate. 
I should shame myself for weeping. Bah! Tears put phlegm 


“DID YOU 
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in the voice.” Smiling wryly, wrinkling up her nose, Madame 
Palmgren patted Alice’s shoulder. ‘Some day you will under- 
stand these matters better, my dear.” 

As their embrace broke, a great commotion assaulted their 
ears—explosive gasps and chugs, an engine backfiring like 
artillery in action. 

“Are we attacked?” Madame Palmgren ran to peer out 
the door. 

Alice stood rooted to the spot, staring, murmuring dazedly, 
“It sounds like—” 

On the porch, Erick had finished lacing up one boot. Hob- 
bling to the steps, he waved the other in annoyance at the 
hatless, travel-worn youth who had halted a rattly old sedan 
in the driveway. 

“Whatever you have to sell, we do not need it!” Erick 
drew his conclusion from some seedy-looking luggage stowed 
on the rear seat. 

“I'm not peddling junk,” the boy in the sedan shouted 
back, also annoyed. “Are you Mr. Palmgren ?” 

“T am.” 

‘My name is Powell. Friend of Miss Enright’s.” 

When Madame Palmgren had summoned her, Alice came 
running. Her ears hadn't deceived her. It was Monty’s bat- 
tered old car. And that was Monty himself, alighting at 
Madame Palmgren’s invitation. But it was Monty with a 
difference. He didn’t look like 
the chubby jester he used to be. 
He must have grown two inches 
since she’d seen him, and he had 
done something to prune off 
pounds and pounds. 

“Oh, Monty—Monty!’ she 
greeted him warmly. “Where in 
the world did you come from?” 

“I was just passing through,” 
he explained formally. “Thought 
I'd look you up.” 

That sounded funny to Alice. 
And the spectacle the boys made 
when she_ introduced them, 
roused more mirth in her. 

Monty, dusty as a hobo, looked 
self-conscious, and Erick stood 
with the toe of his stocking foot 
gingerly touching the floor, like 
a crane about to pose on one leg. 

“You are most welcome, Mr. 
Powell.” Madame Palmgren’s 
eyes were dancing, too. “Erick, 
first shoe yourself. Then fetch 
our guest’s bags and show him 
inside where he can refresh him- 
self. It is so nice that now our 
picnic party will be a quartette.” 

Alice and Madame Palmgren 
had gone back to their task in 
the dining room, when again the 
sound of a motor on wheels attracted their hearing, but not 
with the violence of Monty's arrival. Only a Western Union 
boy on a motorcycle, this time—and a familiar caller at the 
door, for telegrams came in quantities to Madame Palmgren. 

“It's good news, I hope,” Alice remarked, watching her 
hostess barely glance at the wired message before she tucked 
it away with the letters on the desk. 

“Only some opera business.” Madame Palmgren smiled 
when she noticed Alice’s expression. “Do the yellow en- 
velopes always scare you?” 

“It’s not that,” Alice laughed at herself. “I just can’t get 
used to them coming every day. In my life, a telegram has 
always meant something important. I had a hunch ¢hat one 
was. So many important things are happening to-day—Erick’s 


The rain has gone 


branches, 


the glistening 


drenched grasses 


The secret 


is cooler 


Song for a Summer Twilight 
By FRANCES FROST 


Bird song in the green shadow: 


Leaving the wood to evening and the silver 
Dripping of raindrops from the hemlock 


Dripping of crystal from the maple leaf. 

The wood thrush in green shadow shakes 

And dark wet twig: bronze needles and short 
Take the swift sound of scattered drops; 
And feathered throat, delirious with rain, 
Loosens the lucid water wheel of music; 

In the deep green shadow 


The wood thrush cries, and the dripping song 


Than rain upon the wild blackberry blossom. 
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picnic, and Monty turning up, and me beginning to learn the 
‘Forest Bird’s’ song.” 

“I'm glad your nice friend has come.” Madame Palmgren 
pinched her cheek. ‘He will help us make what Erick calls 
‘whoopee’ !” 

In five minutes the boys had reappeared, Monty quite pre- 
sentable and Erick clothed in dignity. But they had got off 
to a wrong start. Everybody felt a strain in the atmosphere. 

“Couldn't I drive you where we're going?” 

When Monty proposed that, a little too jauntily, Alice grew 
really uneasy. Embarrassment sometimes turned him into a 
show-off. And it did so to-day. The instant they had loaded 
themselves into the sedan—the two boys in front so that Erick 
could direct the route—Monty took off with a clatter. He 
rounded a hairpin curve on two wheels. He shot dizzily down 
grade. Erick tried not to notice, but the faces of his mother 
and Alice expressed the terror of a madman’s prisoners. 

“I beg you!’” Madame Palmgren shouted a warning, with 
her hands gripped together at her waistline. “Not so fast, 
young man! You will overturn our stomachs!” 


(y= remnants of food remained on the cloth they had 
spread in the sunlit clearing rimmed by a deep growth 
of forest. 

“You should all make some exercise.” Madame Palmgren 
smiled lazily at her young 
companions, who looked 
politely glum. ‘‘Mr. Powell, 
are you fond of the 
sports ?”” 

Football, declared Mon- 
ty, was his game. “Ever 
play?” he inquired casu- 
ally of Erick. 

“They don’t—much—in 
his country,” Alice cut in 
hurriedly, suspicious of 
Monty's intention. 

“I should not like to 
fight with the feet.” Erick 
had coolly deliberated over 
his answer. 

“We don't!” Sharply, 
Monty came back at him. 

“Erick has never seen a 
game,”’ Alice intervened. 

“Except in the cinema,” 
Erick reminded her. “It 
was hard to understand. 
Fencing, I think, is a finer 
sport—more open, and 
more subtle.” 

All of a dither, Alice be- 
gan to clear up the leavings 
and toss cutlery into one of 
the hampers. Monty, too, 
welcomed action and 
“okayed”’ her suggestion that he help her get a basket back to 
the car. When trees screened them, she came to a dead stop. 

“Did you leave your manners in Eastpoint?’ she asked 
with blistering sarcasm. 

“I wasn’t going to take that dumb remark off him.” 

“But he didn’t mean to be rude. Erick is just—foreign.” 

“He sure looks it, in those clothes. I never saw the like 
before, ‘except in the cinema’.”” Monty's voice aped Erick’s 
inflection. 

“You've got him wrong, if you think he’s a snob or a 
softie.” 

“All right,” agreed wretched Monty. “But I  . I 
oughtn’t to have mixed in here, with your swell friends.” 

“That's nonsense.” Alice’s anger (Continued on page 35) 











THE DRESS WAS JUST MADE FOR ME—THE MOST 


FLATTERING ONE IVE EVER SEEN. IT MADE ME 
LOOK LIKE A SORT OF SOPHISTICATED ANGEL 


USED to say that my Ideal was Ronald Colman, but 
| that was before I met Dick Von Hagen. Beside him, 

Ronald Colman simply pales like the moon when the sun 
comes up. I mean Dick 1s so big and blond, and he has a 
big, gusty way of laughing that makes you think of a March 
wind or something. And he has crinkles around his eyes that 
seem to come from an amused outlook on life, and his eyes 
are as blue as the Danube itself. He's German, at least very 
direct German descent, but he’s nothing at all like Hitler. 
He's more like a Viking, only I don’t know if Vikings were 
exactly Germans, or could dance. And Dick can dance—I 
mean he really can. 

The night I met him at Fanny's buffet supper, I made up 
my mind. I would get him for my escort to the Cotillion 
dance, or die trying. You know, at a Cotillion Club dance 
each girl invites her escort, because the girls are the hostesses 
and pay for the music. Well, I soon found out that at least 
eight other girls wanted to get Dick to take them, or their 
visitors, to that dance. So you can see what a grim situation 
it was for me. Positively nerve wracking, because when I 
met him, the dance was just three weeks off. 

The June Cotillion is always the most beautiful dance of 
the year. Beside that, it was my first Cotillion, because I had 
been elected a new member since the last one. I had longed 
to be a Cotillion member for quite a while, but of course you 
can’t until you graduate from high school. Well, naturally, 
I felt rather nervous about this first dance, because the new 
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LUCY ELLEN DOWNING 


AND ESCORT 


By 
FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


The Cotillion dance was to be a mo- 
mentous event in Lucy Ellen’s life. 
Naturally she wanted a glamorous 


evening gown and a handsome escort 


members are the honorees, and I certainly didn't want to be 
a flop if I could help it. 

“Don't be a goose,” Fanny said. ‘There's nothing to 
worry about. Get your hair done up high, like it is now, or 
else in a coronet braid. Get the spiffiest dress you can af- 
ford. Get a cute date, not one like the weak-kneed soul 
with glasses who took you to the picnic, and then you'll have 
a big time. You dance well enough.” 

I approached Mother on the matter of a new dress. “Why, 
yes,” she said with sweet reasonableness, “I think we can 
manage that. A printed organdie would be just the thing. 
I saw such a pretty piece at Lowe’s this week, pale-blue printed 
with sweet peas in lovely pastel shades. Just sixty-nine cents 
a yard, too. I think we might make it with hoops.” 

My heart sank. A little home-made, printed organdie was 
not what I had in mind. I wanted a slinky white satin, like 
Fanny's aunt brought home from Paris. Because what is the 
use of being a Cotillion member if you can't look entirely 
grown-up? But I tried to be tactful, and I ought to be quite 
expert at it by now, because I have to use so much tact to 
get anything my way in this family. 

“Organdie would be nice, Mother,” I said, “but still I 
have had three or four organdie evening dresses, and I think 
satin would be nicer for this dance. I mean it’s so much more 
formal and impressive, and the new members are so con- 
spicuous. I thought we might go shopping in Nashville.” 

She reluctantly agreed that we would go shopping the 
next Friday. For some reason she told Cousin Emmie we 
were going, and Cousin Emmie said she would love to go 
with us, and Mother said we would be delighted to have her. 
That's the way Mother is. But unless you knew Cousin Emmie 
you couldn’t know how I felt when I saw her coming down 
the walk to get in the car with us. Frantic is the word. I had 
been shopping with her and Mother before; I knew how 
it was going to be, with them to back each other up in their 
conservative ideas. 

It was exactly like I knew it would be, too, only worse. 
I mean Cousin Emmie is a born bargain hunter, and, the 
minute we got into a shop, she would trail over to a rack 
of dresses marked down to seven ninety-five or something, 
and fish out one and bring it over with the proud air of a 
cocker spaniel that has just retrieved his first quail. 

“Look, Sudie,” she would say to Mother, “isn’t this a buy ?” 
I remember that one she discovered was a blue chiffon, 
definitely shopworn and trimmed with a band of red sequins 








that suggested a Christmas tree ornament around New ly. Have you ever noticed the tone they use to make sixty- 
Year's. It was size sixteen, too, and I wear a twelve. five dollars sound like sixty-five cents ? 

“Look at this, Sudie,’” Cousin Emmie said. ‘‘Such lovely I began to take it off. I knew Mother had in mind 
quality. It was thirty-nine dollars, and it’s been reduced to pening about fifteen dollars, and the most I could hope 
nine.” or was to get her to double it. 

Mother fingered it politely. I think even Mother realized The next place we went to, Cousin Emmie found a 
that Cousin Emmie had gone astray that time. “Cousin remnant sale of silks just inside the door, and we couldn't 
Emmie,” I said, “I don’t believe it would do for a June get her past it. She dived in and brought up a piece of 
dance. It’s a winter dress, see all those red sequins?” lavender crépe, slightly faded. “This would make a lovely 

“But they could come off, honey,” she said. “We could evening dress, Sudie,” she told Mother. ‘Feel how heavy 
put some flowers there. Some of those organdie flowers I it is. I had a lavender silk evening dress when I was a girl. 


make would be the very thing.” I never had so many compliments on a dress in my life. I 
“It’s much too big, anyway,” I told her. believe I still have the lace that came off that dress. We 
“But it's no trouble to take it up in the seams,” Cousin could use it on this one for Lucy Ellen. I love lavender.” 

Emmie said. “T like it, too, Cousin Emmie,”’ I said, “but it isn’t becoming 
Mother murmured, “She wants white, I think, Emmie.”’ to me. I mean it makes my skin look like I've got jaundice.” 
I had asked the saleswoman to show us something in satin, And I went on my way to the elevator. They came after 


white satin. She came just then with a gorgeous dress over me, Cousin Emmie stopping at every counter to exclaim over 
her arm. It was very heavy slipper satin, and it hung in some choice item. When we reached the ready-to-wear de- 
statuesque folds when I put it on. It had a pearl ornament partment, a swanky looking saleswoman approached. “May 


that looked like a valuable heirloom. I help you?” she said. 

“There!” she said when she brought me out for Mother “We want a little evening dress for my daughter,” Mother 
and Cousin Emmie to see. ‘Doesn't she look like Mary, said. “Something in white, rather simple and not too 
Queen of Scots?” expensive.” 

“How much is it?” asked Mother, apparently-not the least The saleswoman went off and came back with a white 
bit impressed by me looking like royalty. organdie, trimmed with lace. ‘We are selling a lot of these,” 


“Just sixty-five dollars,” answered the saleswoman bright- she said. “Let's slip it on, young lady.” 
When I got it on, Mother was charmed. I mean I didn't 
look a day over twelve, and that’s what she likes. Cousin 
Emmie was enthusiastic. “With white flowers in her 
hair,” she said, “‘she’ll look just like the Lily Maid, 
Elaine.’’ Cousin Emmie goes in for poetry. 
“You won't find a better buy in town,” the sales- 
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AT FIVE O'CLOCK WE SLUMPED 
ON STOOLS AT A DRUG STORE 
AND ORDERED SODAS. MOTHER 
WAS ALMOST SUNK, I WAS NEAR 
TO TEARS, BUT COUSIN EMMIE 
WAS STILL GOING STRONG 
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I TOOK A LOOK AT MY DARLING DRESS AND BURST IN- 
TO TEARS. IT MIGHT AS WELL HAVE BEEN THE BLUE 
WITH RED SEQUINS, FOR ALL THE GOOD IT WOULD DO ME 


woman said, “if you want an inexpensive dress. This is just 
twelve-fifty.” 

I must have registered discontent, because the woman said 
helpfully, “Now if you want a really nice dress, we have a 
little number in flesh-colored chiffon that came in this 
morning.’ 

“This one seems just about right to me,” Mother said. 

I turned a despairing look upon her. Was it for this 
I had got my diploma and earned special honors? A white 
organdie dress that made me look like my little sister ready 
for her first party! 

“Well,” said Mother, “‘let’s see it. I’m afraid she doesn’t 
care for the organdie.” 

She came back and held up the sweetest dress I had ever 
seen, a flesh-colored, accordion pleated chiffon, made sort 
of like those graceful robes the Greek women used to wear. 
It was just my size, and when I got it on I didn’t care if I 
didn’t look like Mary, Queen of Scots. The dress was just 
made for me. I mean it was the most flattering dress I've 
ever seen, designed to make you look like a sort of sophisti- 
cated angel, or a goddess who has come down from her 
pedestal to dance a little. It was yards and yards around the 
hem, but it hung so softly that it brought out all the best 
lines of your figure. 

I didn’t say a word. I just turned around for Mother to 
see me. She smiled with sympathy, and that was a good 
sign. Then she asked the fatal, the inevitable question, 
“How much is it?” 

“Just twenty-nine, ninety-five,” replied the saleswoman 
brightly. 

“Mother!” I said ee" 


“We might copy it, Sudie,” suggested Cousin Emmie. 
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“It really ought not to cost more than half that, then.” 

“We'll look a little further,” Mother decided. “Thank 
you very much.” 

A little further. I mean we walked miles. We tried on 
racks of dresses. Cousin Emmie dragged out everything 
but a suit of armor for me to try on. At five o'clock we 
slumped onto some stools at a drug store and ordered sodas. 
Mother was completely sunk, I was near to tears, but 
Cousin Emmie was still going strong. 

“Well, ladies,” she said, “the stores close in thirty 
minutes. Are we going to decide, or shall we come back 
another day? That’s what I always say to do, if you get 
too tired. Don’t try to decide. Sleep on it first.” 

Little would I sleep, I knew, if I had to go home with- 
out that precious chiffon. But I didn’t say anything, be- 
cause, of course, twenty-nine dollars is a great deal of 
money and I do not want to be a burden to my parents. 
I mean I try to live within their means. 

“I think Lucy Ellen has decided,” Mother said, sipping 
her drink. “It seems so extravagant, and of course those 
accordion pleats will make it very expensive to have 
cleaned.” 

“You said I could have a new evening wrap this fall, 
Mother,”’ I said, “but I'd much rather use the old quilted 
satin another year, and have this dress.” 

“I can mend that place in the satin coat,’ Cousin Emmie 
said. ‘“You know, no one can beat me at mending things.” 

That is the truth, too, and suddenly I wanted to hug 
her. I mean I realized that she had been just trying to help, 
all day, and that under her funny-looking little taffeta 
blouse she has a heart of gold. 

Mother sat there a few minutes while I nervously 
watched the clock. It was fifteen after five. She opened 
her purse and I thought she was going to pay for the 
drinks. Instead, she drew out three ten Moilar bills. 
“Take these, Lucy Ellen,” she said, ‘and run along and 
get the chiffon dress. Cousin Emmie and I will wait for 
you at the parking lot. No need for us all to go back.” 

“Oh, Mother,”’ I cried, “you really are an angel!” 
Mother smiled. “Well,” she said, “I wish I had on my 

wings. My feet hurt so I don’t think I can get to the car.” 
When we got home that night, I hung my adorable dress 
up in my closet and put a layer of blue tissue paper over it. 
Then I thought, “If I can get a date with Dick for that 
dance, my life will be perfect. I mean without a flaw.” 


a supper the telephone rang and I practically fell 
downstairs to answer it. But then I called to Mother. 
I’m superstitious, and I think it’s bad luck to answer it your- 
self if it’s too important. If it was Dick, asking me for a 
date, then I could very properly invite him to the Cotillion 
dance. 

“Yes, Lucy Ellen is here,” Mother was saying. 
a minute.” 

I took the telephone, but I waited a suitable length of time 
before I said, “Hello!” I mean I didn’t want Dick to think 
I was just hovering near it, hoping for a date. 

“T'll bet you don’t know who this is,” said a nasal voice 
that I instantly recognized as Henry's. Henry is the weak- 
kneed soul with glasses. He is devoted to me, just devoted. 
Isn't it ghastly the way you can always get devotion that 
you don’t want? 

“TI think I do,” I said in a tired voice. “I think it’s Henry.” 

“How did you know?” he asked. He was coy, simply coy. 

“I just guessed,” I replied. 

“How about a date to-night ?” he said. 

“I’m sorry,” I told him, ‘I have a date.” 

“You have?” he said. “Well, you must be the most 
popular girl in the county. Every time I ask you for a date, 
you've got one.” 

“I’m sorry,” I answered stonily. (Continued on page 37) 


“Just 












LTHOUGH Yucatan is in 
A Mexico, it is not Mexi- 
can. It is entirely differ- 
ent from the northern part, and 
the people are all so distinctive 
in appearance, racial back- 
ground, and character, that when 
you come to Merida (the capi- 
tal) from any other section of 
the Republic, you feel as if you 
had entered another country. 

The people do not call them- 
selves Mexicans, and they re- 
sent having foreigners designate 
them in such a way. They speak 
of themselves proudly as “Yu- 
catecos,”” and among themselves 
they still use the Mayan lan- 
guage of their ancestors. 

The tourist comments on the 
Oriental type of face one sees 
in Yucatan, and is favorably 
impressed by the cleanliness of 
the cities, villages, and people. 
If one has just come from the 
filthy, down-at-the-heels port of 
Vera Cruz, the comparison is 
even more startling. 

But to understand why a 
“Yucateco” is not a Mexican 
(although governed by the 
Mexican government) we have 
to go back into the history of 
Yucatan. And there we learn 
that the Mayans were a separate 
and distinct race from the 
Aztecs. 

The very word ‘‘Mexico”’ is 
Aztec. It is a form of ‘‘Me- 
xitli’” (May-hée-tlee) , the name 
of one of the high gods of their 
pantheon. 

These northern invaders were 
fierce, virile, and predatory. 
They took their tribal name 
from a legendary land called 
“Aztlan,” meaning “‘the place 
of reeds.”” And they came in a 
mass migration down into what 
is now northern Mexico, look- 
ing for suitable territory in 
which to establish their homes 
and their gods. 

They found a rather arid 
country, settled by many diverse 





































tribes which they conquered, one by 
one. They did not stop long in one 
ge however. Their roving, rest- 
ess spirit drove them to the west | 
and south. 

The legend is that the god Me- 
xitli appeared to their leader and 
said, “When you shall see an eagle 
alight upon a cactus with a writhing 
serpent in his beak, there shall you \ 
build an empire.” 

After a long, dilatory trek of 
many years they came to the high 
plateau where the City of Mexico 
now stands—a place of beauty and 
fertility, inhabited by the Toltecs 
who were master builders and 
craftsmen. 

It was in this locality that the 
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SPLENDOR 


PART THREE 


The Yucatan of to-day is a land 
of curious contradictions where 
ancient and modern things exist 
amicably together—a land which 
will not let you escape its spell 
By 
EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
Photographs by JOHN BRANSBY 


























UPPER RIGHT: TWO CHILDREN DRESSED IN COSTUME FOR THE CARNIVAL 
IN MERIDA WHICH PRECEDES LENT. CENTER: THE PATIO OF A PALATIAL 
HOME IN MERIDA WHICH ONCE BELONGED TO A HENEQUEN MILLIONAIRE 
BEFORE IT BECAME A HOTEL. LOWER LEFT: A MESTIZA MOTHER AND HER 
DAUGHTERS DRESSED IN THEIR BEST HAND-EMBROIDERED HUIPILES FOR 
THE MESTIZA BALL. NOTE THE ORIENTAL CAST OF THEIR FEATURES 
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RIGHT: HENEQUEN PULP DRYING IN THE SUN 
ON RACKS. AFTER IT IS DRIED, IT WILL BE 
MADE INTO ROPE AND HAMMOCKS. FROM A 
DISTANCE SUCH A FIELD LOOKS AS THOUGH 
THERE HAD BEEN A MINIATURE SNOW STORM 


BELOW: TYPICAL LABORERS IN THE HENEQUEN 
FIELDS. NOTE THE HEIGHT OF THE PLANTS. 
THE LEAVES ARE CUT, THEN GROUND TO A 
PULP AND SPREAD TO DRY ON OPEN RACKS 
AS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE AT THE RIGHT 


LOWER CENTER: A COUPLE DANCE THE JA- 
RANA, THE GAY NATIVE DANCE OF YUCATAN 


long promised sign was seen, an eagle flying through the air 
with a serpent struggling in his beak. Breathless, the wan- 
derers watched the aérial battle. At last the bird was victori- 
ous. And when it came to rest on the prickly branch of a 
gigantic cactus, they knew they had reached the land of their 
destiny. They dedicated it to their god, Mexitli. And the 
some: the eagle and the snake on the cactus is perpetuated 
on the Mexican flag to-day. 

The Aztecs conquered the Toltecs without much difficulty. 
They made use of the pyramids and buildings of the earlier 
civilization, and adopted their architectural ideas. They also 
imposed a peculiarly bloodthirsty religion on the various 
tribes they subdued throughout the land. 

Gradually they became énormously powerful. Practically 
all of the lesser nations—and there were many of them— 
acknowledged their overlordship. Even the long established 
Mayans, far to the south, ial it expedient to pay them an 
annual tribute of salt, pearls, brilliant feathers, and cacao 
beans. They, too, accepted the blood worship of the Aztecs, 
and adopted many of the customs of the invaders. 

With the passing of centuries, however, the northern dom- 
ination dropped away. The two races, Aztec and Maya, re- 
mained separate entities. And although the Spaniards 
conquered the whole land that is now Mexico, and treated all 
of the subjugated peoples to the same brutal cruelties, the 
Mayans never succumbed in the way the Aztec nation did. 
There is still an Aztec language, but you will only hear it 
spoken by Indians in remote parts of northern Mexico, while 
the old Mayan tongue is heard and used everywhere in Yuca- 
tan; in rural districts it is spoken much more than Spanish. 

When I first visited Yucatan, with my husband, several 
years ago, I remember that my first sensation was one of acute 
disappointment. My mind was filled with mental images 
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connected with the ancient past of the land—pyramids, tem- 
ple crowned; great monolithic figures standing solitary in the 
jungle; crumbling ruins of palaces and courts. And what 
did we sce as the boat approached the port of Progreso? 

A long, flat stretch of country with scrubby-looking trees 
and a few coco palms here and 
there; Progreso itself, a prosaic, 
white-painted town with long stone 
piers jutting out into the blue wa- 
ter of the Gulf; brown-skinned 
men in white suits, the poorer 
classes distinguished by a sort of 
native costume—white cotton trou- 
sers, a shirt designed to be worn 
outside rather than inside the belt, 
a square cloth wrapped around the 
waist and reaching to the knees, a 
straw hat worn quite high on the 
head, and interesting leather san- 
dals on stockingless feet. 

The sunlight was blinding and 
there was an overlay of intense 
heat, plus the usual noise of any 
water front—taxis honking, men 
shouting orders, large bales of 
what looked like cotton being 
loaded on a near-by freighter. 

Nothing of the past, or of the 
mysterious glamour I had always 
associated with the name of Yuca- 
tan. And no sooner had I stepped 
from the gangplank (being sepa- 
rated for the moment from my 
husband) than a neatly attired 
Latin gentleman approached me, 
lifted his hat, and presented me 
with his card. He was a lawyer, 
“Specialist in quick divorces!” I 
explained that I was happily mar- 
ried, and had come to Yucatan to 
see the country, not to get a di- 
vorce. 


“Ah, well,” he said hopefully, 
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“keep my card anyhow. You might need it sometime!” 
I was soon to learn that queer contrasts are part of the fas- 
cination of the country. The strange, abrupt-sounding Mayan 
language repels the ear—and the lilting, musical Spanish 
peculiar to Yucatan, enchants it. The natives are rather short 
of stature, not particularly attrac- 
. tive, yet they are the most graceful 
° and proficient dancers. 
And the land itself is a study in 
‘ . anomalies. No rivers, but many 
~ cold subterranean pools; vast arid 
acres of gray-green henequen 
.* plants, and hot, lush jungles 
= where orchids bloom and parrots 
> : "oe fly. Modern cities, and ancient 
: ruins; four poster beds, and ham- 
mocks; exquisite embroidery—on 
cheapest kind of cheese cloth; a 
population ninety per cent Cath- 
olic, and a cynical law which pro- 
vides a quick divorce after three 
weeks’ “residence” in the State; 
sixteenth century architecture, and 
twentieth century windmills. There 
is a surprise around every corner. 
And just when you think you 
know Yucatan thoroughly, you 
find still more surprising things 
about it. 

The ride on the train, or in a 
car, from the port of Progreso to 
Merida, the capital, is through 
miles and miles of henequen fields. 
Henequen belongs to the century 
plant, or sisal family. It grows in 
gigantic clusters of long spiked 
leaves of grayish green; these are 
cut and crushed to a pulp, and the 
wet fiber is dried in the sun. When 
you see a field where the bleached 
fiber is spread out, it looks as if 
a Miniature snowfall had covered 
that particular spot. 
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FAR LEFT: CORD IS MADE FROM HENEQUEN 
FIBER BY HAND, AND FOOT. IT IS TWISTED 
BY HAND OVER A PIECE OF LEATHER WHICH 
IS HELD FIRMLY IN PLACE BY BEING AN- 
CHORED TO THE WORKER'S OWN BIG TOE! 


LEFT: AGUSTIN, THE GENIAL HAMMOCK 
MAKER, IN WHOSE HOUSE THE AUTHOR AND 
HER HUSBAND SPENT A MARVELOUS DAY. ON 
HIS SHOULDER HE BALANCES A BUNDLE OF 
HAMMOCKS WOVEN FROM HENEQUEN FIBER 


BELOW: BOYS IN YUCATAN BEGIN TO WORK 
AT AN EARLY AGE. THESE LITTLE CHAPS 
WORK IN ONE OF THE HENEQUEN FACTORIES 


The dried fiber is pressed into bales and is shipped to the 
United States to become rope, cord, and binder twine. Or, 
for local use, it may be dyed, then twisted into cord to be 
made into hammocks, mats, and large mesh bags. 

All through the nineteenth century, and well into the pres- 
ent one, this curious plant was called “the green gold of 
Yucatan.” For in those days, the outside world—especially 
the United States—used almost nothing else for rope and 
cord, and Yucatan had a virtual monopoly on its raising and 
exportation. Those who owned henequen fields became mil- 
lionaires. They built magnificent houses in Merida, and still 
more magnificent country haciendas. They sent their children 
abroad to be educated. They lived like kings and queens. 

The “green gold of Yucatan” helped materially to finance 
the revolution that drove the grim old dictator, Porfirio Diaz, 
from power. Later it tried to finance another revolution to 
make Yucatan a separate country. But this last attempt, in 
spite of the > semen of racial background, failed 
miserably. 

So Yucatan still remains a State of the Republic of Mexico 
—impoverished now, since henequen is grown in other places, 
and because the Mexican federal taxes on land and crops are 
so ruinously high. The dream world of fabulous wealth was 
shattered almost overnight. 

I remember that I expected Merida to show some lingering 
signs of its ancient heritage, some reminders of its Mayan 
existence under the name of Tiho. I was disappointed, dis- 
concerted even, to find modern-looking buildings, honking 
taxis, lurid posters advertising current movies, paved streets, 
stores, laundries, hotels. 

At first glance, there is nothing left of Merida’s ancient 
splendor. But it is still there, somewhat forlorn and desolate 
Ike an old woman sitting forgotten (Continued on page 38) 











BUSHY’S BIG 


cause for anxiety,” said Mrs. Ryder, looking towards 
her knitting. 

“Of course,” Lofty hastened to add, “she’s much 
too young for my crowd, and it’s only natural that she 
should feel left out at times. But surely there must 
be some one among people her age who might begin 
to arouse a romantic idealism within her—at least 
like a Knight of Old, if you get what I mean.” 

Mrs. Ryder picked up her knitting purposefully. ‘‘So 
far as I’m concerned,” she said, “I should be the 
last one to wish Bushy anything different from what 
she is. I'd much rather see her in salty boat clothes, 
than ag to impress people. Give her time, Lofty. 
She may be an ornament to the Offshore Club yet.” 

“I certainly was not envisaging her among the 
members of the Offshore Club,” said Lofty with 
hauteur. “I was merely distressed by her continued— 
er—infantilism is the correct word for it, I believe.” 

















Illustrated by LESLIE TURNER 
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“AS A MATTER OF FACT’ SAID BUSHY WITH A DREAMY LOOK 
IN HER EYES, “I WAS THINKING ABOUT A FRIEND OF MINE” 






































piazza, took a look around to see that his young sister 

was not in the offing, and sank down in a deck chair 
opposite his mother. He ran his fingers through his hair, 
fidgeted, and cleared his throat, till finally Mrs. Ryder, rather 
than drop a stitch in the pattern she was knitting, put the 
sweater aside and looked up at him. 

“Mother,” he said at once, “I want to talk to you about 
a problem—a serious problem.” 

“Goodness, what now!” thought Mrs. Ryder, but she 
smiled sympathetically at her son. 

“It’s about Bushy,’ said Lofty in hollow tones. 

“What has she done this time?” inquired Mrs. Ryder. 

“It isn’t anything she’s done,” Lofty explained. “It’s just 
her general psychology. Mother, isn’t the child ever going 
to grow wp? Really, you know, it’s hard on me—having her 
forever sprawling around in faded old dungarees, and a 
doughnut bulging out of her cheek at all hours, and her 
hair on end. In my set—’” 

Mrs. Ryder knew all about Lofty’s set. ‘Don’t forget 
they're nearly three years older,” she reminded him. “Three 
years makes such a big difference at that age.” 

“But I'm sure,” said Lofty bitterly, “that Margie Olmsted 
was never like that, at ay age. I can't seem to remember that 
she was. And Bushy is definitely anti-social, Mother. Anti- 
social, that’s what she is.”’ 

“If you mean she'd rather go off alone in her boat than 
run after some gawky boy,” said Mrs. Ryder rather tartly, 
“then I suppose she is. Surely you wouldn't want her mooning 
about after boys. I think it would be rather sickening.” 

“Oh, not mooning,” Lofty agreed. “But some normal, 
healthy interest in somebody but herself might be an en- 
couraging sign. Really, I'm worried about her mentality, 
at times.” 

“I don’t think her mentality need give you the slightest 


F pees LOFTING RYDER stepped out on_ the 
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MOMENT by EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


“Is it?” asked Mrs. Ryder, barely suppressing her amuse- 
ment. 

“Well, I'm off,” Lofty observed suddenly, in more normal 
tones. “Promised Margie I'd walk around the cliff with 
her. Be back for lunch.” 

“Very well,” said his mother. ‘And don’t worry yourself 
about Bushy, son. She’s doing nicely, I should say.” 

Bushy seemed to be doing very nicely indeed when Lofty 
and Margie came upon her in the early stages of their 
walk. She was cocked up on the warm side of a rock, her 
disreputable grayish crew hat over her eyes, and the remains 
of a cinnamon bun in her starboard hand. When she saw 
the pair approaching, she hastily concealed this snack among 
the pebbles and emitted a sigh. 

“What ails you?” demanded her brother sharply. “One 
too many doughnuts at last?” 

“Oh, no,” said Bushy. “No, Oh, no, not doughnuts!” 

“Buns, then,” said Lofty, “or whatever that thing was you 
were wolfing down when we came along. Er—got any more?” 


MOST OF THE COLONY, WHITE-FACED AND BREATHLESS, WAS PUSHING IN AT THE BOATHOUSE DOOR 
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When Lofty started to worry about Bushy’s 
lack of interest in the opposite sex, he 
set in motion a curious series of events 


“Oh, that?’ Bushy said, glancing towards the ill-concealed 
refreshment. “Just a bite to sustain me. No, I haven't any 
more. Why don’t you ever provide your own grub, anyway ?” 

“I wasn't hinting that 7 wanted any,” Lofty returned. 
“Merely thinking of your outraged digestion. My mind is 
considerably above such things.” 

‘So’s mine,”” Bushy agreed. “As a matter of: fact, I was 
thinking about—well, about a friend of mine.” 

Lofty and Margie exchanged glances. “A new friend?” 
asked Margie. “How nice!”’ 

“Uh, huh!’ Bushy absently retrieved the cinnamon bun 
and gnawed it. ‘He's terribly handsome—and so strong. 
Just magnificent!’ She flicked a crumb from the front of 
her bedraggled 
denim jumper. 

“Who is?’’ 
Margie urged. 
““What’s his 
name, dear? Do 
we know this per- 
son ?” 

“Don’t think 
so,’ Bushy in- 
formed her. “His 
name is Reginald. 
Isn't it a grand 
name? It means 
‘a king.’” 

“Sounds like a 
sap, to me,” said 
Lofty. “Reginald! 
Where did you 
run across this 
marvelous speci- 
men of human- 
ity?” 

“He's _ staying 
with Dr. Mark- 
ham,”” Bushy vol- 
unteered. “Shiny 
dark hair and the 
most beautiful 
brown eyes.” 

“Well, person- 
ally,” remarked 
Lofty, “I don't 
admire slick black 
hair and _ lovely 
brown eyes on my 
friends.” 

“Nobody asked 
you to be his 
friend,” Bushy re- 
marked. ‘‘He 
chooses his own 
friends, and he 
chooses ‘em with 
(Continued 
on page 46) 





A GOOD PRIMITIVE CAMPER SHOULD 
BE ABLE TO CHOOSE A SOFT SPOT 
FOR HER BED AND STAKE OUT HER 
CLAIM! THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT 
SHOWS A GIRL SCOUT AT CAMP CHAP- 
ARRAL IN CALIFORNIA PEACEFULLY 
ASLEEP UNDER THE STURDY TARPAU- 
LIN COVER OF HER SLEEPING BAG 


SOME COLD WATER TO WASH THE SLEEP OUT OF HER 
EYES! ONE TOWEL RACK IS FORMED BY A HORIZON- 
TAL STICK LASHED FAST BETWEEN TWO TREE TRUNKS 
WHILE OTHER TOWELS ARE HUNG ON A LINE STRUNG 
FROM A NAIL IN A GIANT REDWOOD TO A SAPLING 


a = 
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A GROUP OF HIKERS FROM CAMP BEECHWOOD AT HAMILTON, 
OHIO, MAKE SOME NATURE DISCOVERIES. THE TRIO AT THE 
RIGHT HAVE SIGHTED A RARE BIRD, WHILE THE OTHERS HAVE 
FOUND SOMETHING OF INTEREST IN THE STREAM AT THEIR FEET 


PLANTING A CEDAR TREE AT CAMP. WHILE ONE GIRL SCOUT 
PACKS EARTH FIRMLY AROUND ITS ROOTS, ANOTHER WATERS 
IT. PERHAPS THIS IS THE BEGINNING OF AN EVERGREEN 
GARDEN LIKE THE ONE YOU WILL READ ABOUT IN THE ARTICLE 
BY RAYMOND S. DECK IN THE AUGUST “AMERICAN GIRL” 


Photograph by 
Ruth Nichols 












RIGHT: GIRL SCOUTS BECOME 
PROFICIENT HANDLING BOATS 
AT ST. ALBANS, THE TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON CAMP WHERE 
CREW RACES ARE HELD EVERY 
WEEK DURING THE CAMPING 
SEASON. EACH BOAT HOLDS SIX 
GIRLS AND A COXSWAIN, AND 
HAS A_ BRIGHT FIGUREHEAD 
LIKE A VIKING SHIP OF OLD 


THESE TWO GIRLS DIDN’T HAVE TO 
WAIT UNTIL THEY WERE AS OLD AS 
MR. RANDOLPH (SEE “A TISKET, A 
TASKET, FATHER MAKES A BASKET,” 
PAGE 31) TO DISCOVER THE SAT- 
ISFYING FUN OF BASKETRY. THEY 
LEARNED AT CAMP DELLWOOD IN IN- 
DIANA WHEN THEY WERE “SO BIG” 











RIGHT: TOO MANY COOKS 
DON'T SPOIL THE BROTH 
WHEN IT IS MADE ON AN 
OUTDOOR STOVE LIKE THIS 
ONE, WITH ITS STALWART 
STONE CHIMNEY, WHICH IS 
USED BY GIRL SCOUTS IN 
THE WOODLAND UNIT OF A 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVAN- 
IA, CAMP. THEY COOK MOST 
OF THEIR OWN CAMP MEALS 


ULL OF A NUMBER OF THINGS 


Girl Scout campers are as happy as kings 


























LEFT: THE CRAFT CORNER AT THE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, MARINER 
CAMP WHERE THREE SENIOR 
SCOUTS ARE HAVING THE JOY OF 
MAKING THINGS WITH THEIR 
HANDS. THE GIRL LEANING 
AGAINST THE RAILING IS BRAIDING 
LEATHER INTO A BELT, THE GIRL 
SEATED ON THE TOP RAIL IS CON- 
TRIVING A BELT OF STRING, WHILE 
THE GIRL KNEELING IS WEAVING 
A STRONG ROPE TOP TO A STOOL 


CORRECTION—The Editors regret 
that the picture of the Girl Scouts rid- 
ing in a farmer's cart, with other camp- 
ers following on horseback, on the 
picture spread in the June issue was 
erroneously credited to a camp in Con- 
necticut, instead of to Camp Bonnie 
Brae in Blandford, Massachusetts. 












GIRL SCOUTS Cog 


FOUR MEMBERS OF TROOP TWO, CHINO, CALIFORNIA, STAND BE- 
NEATH A MOTTO THAT ALL GIRL SCOUTS WISH TO EMULATE 


Courtesy of the United States Forest Service 


LTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA: Through the 
conversation of Miss Dorothy David- 
son, the director of Camp May Flather, 

in 1937, with Mr. George Cramer, the district 
agent for Blister Rust Control at Mt. Solor, 
Virginia, there began a Girl Scout conserva- 
tion project which carried through two sum- 
mers of camp. 

The work, which proved of such interest 
to the girls, was the thrilling task of helping 
save the white pine trees which are considered 
so valuable because of their rapid growth, 
excellent wood, and high yield. They also 
have an important recreational, scenic, and 
ornamental value. The foe of the white pine 
is the blister rust, a parasitic fungus that lives 
alternately on white pine and Ribes. The 
term “Ribes’’ means currant and gooseberry 
plants and is used because of its brevity. 

The blister rust spreads by means of wind- 
borne spores that are produced in the spring, 
summer, and fall. The rust enters the white 
pine through the needles and grows into the 
bark, forming cankers which are usually not 
large enough to be recognized before three 
years. When the canker matures, the blisters, 
filled with orange-yellow spores called spring 
spores, break through the injured bark. These 
spores, most abundant in May, are scattered 
by wind and can grow only on Ribes leaves. 

About twenty-one days after the infection 
of Ribes by the spring spores, tiny orange- 
yellow blisters form on the under surface of 
the leaf. These break open and free summer 
spores that spread the disease on Ribes from 











A THREE-ACRE STAND OF 
WHITE PINE IN FLOUR- 
ISHING CONDITION. THE 
TREES WERE PLANTED ON 
A WORN-OUT FIELD ON A 
SIDE HILL, INCREASING 
THE VALUE OF THE LAND 


THE UPPER STICK IS POINTED TO A CAN- 
KER ON THE MAIN STEM OF A WHITE PINE 
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GIRL SCOUTS LINED UP READY FOR AC- 
TION, WITH CHECKFRS AND FOREMAN 
FOLLOWING. STRING WOUND ON A STICK 
IS CARRIED BY THE GIRL IN THE FORE- 
GROUND TO MARK THE SECTIONS COVERED 


leaf to leaf and plant to plant. Late in June, 
until the leaves fall, hairlike outgrowths of 
the fungus prodiice fall spores that infect 
white pines. Because these spores are ex- 
tremely delicate, their infecting range is lim- 
ited to short distances from diseased Ribes. 
This fact makes it possible to control the 
disease by destroying all Ribes in the vicinity 
of white pines. 

Ribes eradication work has been done in 
the George Washington National Forest since 
1933 by having crews of men, in a syste- 
matic way, cover pine areas to pull the Ribes 
—and Mr. Cramer conceived the idea of hav- 
ing the Girl Scouts work in the same manner 
as the crews work. Accordingly, in the sum- 
mer of 1937, on the first expedition, thirteen 
girls learned first to identify leaves of the 
plants to be pulled from the fresh specimens 
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GO FORTH TO SERVE in 


conservation work — By RUTH TAYLOR MYERS 


Nature Counselor, Camp May Flather 












provided, next to distinguish the white pine 
from other pines by the characteristic five 
needles to a cluster. Then they learned how 
to pull the plants without being pricked by 
the tiny spines on the stems, and they actually 
pulled a number of plants just as the crews 
working in the forests do, being sure to care- 
fully fasten the bushes in the crotch of a 
limb so that the roots would be killed with- 
out possibility of reaching the ground. From 
the group of girls a foreman and two checkers 
were chosen, while the others of the “crew” 
worked in line formation, systematically exam- 
ining all the ground in parallel strips. The 
edge of each strip was marked with string so 
that no position of the ground was overlooked 
or reworked. The bushes were uprooted by 
hand or, if deeply rooted, with a suitable 
grubber. The foreman and checkers covered 
the ground at an angle, kept the line straight 
(a somewhat difficult task with the girls), and 
called back any one who missed a Ribes so 
that it became a matter of pride to let none 
escape detection. 

For the second expedition of 1937, nine 
girls worked in an area near camp. To give 
added zest, the crew stopped on its way from 
work in the mountains, checked over the area 
done by the girls, and found that no Ribes 
had escaped their sharp eyes. 

As an added treat for the girls who had 
worked on the two expeditions, an educa- 
tional trip was taken to a point near Reddish 
Knob, where they saw the reason for Ribes 
eradication when they looked at the white 
pine trees infected with the blister rust, and 
saw how the men prune the trees to remove 
the cankers which would produce spores, 
after which the affected part of the tree 
gradually dies. Lightly infected pines of 
medium size appear normal for several years, 
except for occasional dead or dying branches 
which serve as signals for investigation. 
Cankers located far out on the branches may 
die before reaching the stem, but those located 
near the stem grow into the trunk and kill 
the tree. 

On this trip the girls watched the crew 
pulling Ribes in a place where they had never 
been eradicated, so that some of the bushes 
were higher than the girls and required the 
strength of four and five men to uproot them. 
Those bushes were stacked to be burned when 
sufficiently dry. 

In 1938 the Ribes work began in earnest, 
and .during the summer at least two expedi- 





SEVERAL GIRL SCOUTS OF 
A FIELD PARTY EXAMINE 
WHITE PINE BRANCHES FOR 
SIGNS OF BLISTER RUST 


IN TRUCKS PROVIDED BY 
MR. CRAMER, GIRLS START 
OUT ON AN _ EXPEDITION 
TO UPROOT AND DESTROY 
RIBES, THE CURRANT AND 
GOOSEBERRY PLANTS ON 
WHICH THE BLISTER RUST 
SPORES LIVE BEFORE AT- 
TACKING THE WHITE PINE 
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IN ADDITION TO THE DE- 
STRUCTIVE SCOURGE OF 
BLISTER RUST, THE RED 
ENEMY, FIRE, DESTROYS AN- 
NUALLY MUCH OF THE NA- 
TION’S FOREST WEALTH 


UPPER RIGHT: MR, CRA- 
MER EXPLAINS A MAP OF 
THE SECTION TO SCOUTS 
FROM CAMP MAY FLATHER. 
THE GIRL AT THE LEFT 
WEARS A_ FIRST-AID KIT 
STRAPPED TO HER BACK 





tions for eradication work, and one for visit- 
ing the pine areas to learn more about the 
cankers on the pine, were planned for each 
of the four sessions of camp. 

During the first session there were three 
working trips which totaled fifty-eight hours 
of labor and one hundred and nineteen Ribes 
pulled in areas previously eradicated. 

On the same trip one of the girls spied a 
small rattlesnake which was quickly killed by 
Mr. Cramer. As a precaution against any 
possible injury from snake bite, the girls al- 
ways wore jodhpurs, or hightop shoes and 
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breeches, and carried sticks to beat down the 
brush, and use for snakes. Mr. Cramer al- 
ways carried his first-aid kit and snake-bite 
outfit with him. 

The fourth trip of the first session was 
approximately seventeen miles (one way) to 
the Reddish Knob region to observe the white 
pine blister rust, and the pruning done in the 
winter of 1937-1938. Mr. Cramer demon- 
strated the pruning of the pine, and the girls 
were alert enough to find one large Ribes 
plant infected with blister rust which met its 
proper destruction. 

The working expeditions of the second ses- 
sion rid the forest of forty-eight Ribes, with 
twenty different girls having the experience 
of participating in the hunt. These girls 
worked a total of fifty-four hours, for which 
they were given credit in the time-book kept 
as for the regular crew. 

The inspection trip of this session took the 
gitls to a pine planting where some white 
pines were tagged, showing the canker in the 
infected white pine. While there, a cicada 
which had just emerged from its years under- 
ground was discovered, and the miracle of 
its emergence from its case took place in the 
hand of the nature counselor during the short 
time of twenty minutes, with the girls watch- 
ing, wide-eyed, as the pulsating body fluid 
brought fluctuating glimpses of gold, silver, 
and green while the wings and body parts 
expanded. 

During the third session, twenty-one differ- 
ent girls contributed a total of sixty-two hours 
of labor and pulled one hundred and seven 
Ribes in pre-eradicated areas. The discovery 
of a copperhead, whose destructive possibili- 
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ties were soon ended, reminded the girls to 
look carefully before pulling any plants. In- 
cidentally, no other poisonous snakes were 
seen on any other trips. Braley’s Branch was 
selected as the site for the final trip, s> that 
the girls might see the white pine trees 
tagged with the red tag that indicates the 
presence of the canker. This point was 
twenty miles from camp, so the girls took 
nosebag lunches and the usual can of milk. 
One ford proved to be too difficult to cross 
with the truck loaded, so the girls watched 
the numerous efforts to go up the bank which 
meant backing and shifting the truck through 
the water. This commotion brought out many 
curious crayfish and fish; and one lone water 
snake shot his head out, first on one side, 
then on the other side of a rock in the center 
of the stream as he tried to account for the 
disturbance. To climax this, came the shrieks 
of the girls when the lurching of the truck 
upset the milk which dripped out in a nice 
little stream to whiten the clear brook. For- 
tunately, enough was rescued so that the ever 
hungry Girl Scouts were not deprived of their 
proper nourishment. 

During the final session, the first expedi- 
tion produced the record number of twenty 
girls for one trip. This same trip was in a 
section in which there were numerous Ribes, 
so that the number pulled was one hundred 
and eighteen. The second trip was planned 
especially for Sinawa, the water front unit, as 
their life-saving period prevented their going 
with the regular expeditions. Sixteen people 
accompanied Mr. Cramer on this trip and 
pulled the record number, for a single trip, 
of one hundred and fifty-four Ribes. These 


HANNAH’S DECLARATION 


territory in America—Canada and the stretch 
of land beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains 
known as the Northwest Territory, the rich- 
est land in the world. 

“Of course the Americans were jubilant 
that the war was won. All the Colonies had 
taken part in the fighting; and, even before 
the peace treaty was signed, people began pour- 
ing over the mountains to stake out claims in 
the new country. Streams of covered wagons 
made their way through the Cumberland di- 
vide as the poorer people started out, whole 
families at a time, to set up for themselves in 
the fertile new land. The wealthier families 
organized land companies and applied for 
large grants, with an eye to making money by 
selling small parcels at very low rates.” 

“That hardly sounds like anything to start a 
quarrel over,” remarked Molly, raising her 
eyebrows. 

“Oh, but that’s not the end of it!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lee. ‘Not so long afterwards came word 
that England had decided to hand all this fine 
land over to the savages as a preserve. Every- 
one who had gone in, even those who had 
built cabins and planted crops, was ordered to 
move out. And as for the people who had 
asked for grants to form land companies, all 
their requests were denied and they were de- 
nounced, almost in so many words, as swin- 
dlers and crooks. Everybody, from the richest 
to the poorest, was furious. And, on top of 
that, came word that we were to be heavily 
taxed to keep this vast country in order. Eng- 
land planned to post ten thousand soldiers at 
various stations, here and there, to keep the 
Indians and the French in bounds. And you 
know that would cost a lot of money. 

“We, in America, had spent so much on the 





French and Indian War that our backs were 
almost broken with taxes already, so, as you 
can imagine, this news did not set well. But 
England was determined, and her efforts to 
raise this money from the Colonies has been 
the main cause of all the trouble, for the past 
ten or twelve years.” 

“Was the stamp tax one of England's ef- 
forts to raise the money to take care of the 
new territory?” inquired Hannah. 

“Why, yes,” replied her father in surprise. 
“Do you remember about that?” 

“Yes, I remember,” replied Hannah. “Of 
course I was only a little girl when the stamp 
act was passed, but I remember it because of 
all the trouble poor Colonel George Mercer 
got into on account of it. That was before 
Mother died and we were all in Williamsburg. 
I remember looking out of the window at a 
great angry mob of people, all shouting and 
shaking their fists at Colonel Mercer. I thought 
he'd be torn to pieces, but the royal governor 
—Governor Fauquier—came and thrust him- 
self in front of Colonel Mercer and protected 
him and escorted him to his home.” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what happened,” said 
her father. “And Governor Fauquier wrote 
about it afterwards, ‘This concourse of people 
I should call a mob, did I not know that it was 
chiefly, if not altogether, composed of gentle- 
men of property in the Colony, some of them 
at the heads of their respective counties, and 
merchants of the county, whether English, 
Scotch, or Virginian, for few absented them- 
selves!’ ” 

“And he was right,”” laughed Hannah. “You 
were out there, I know! When I asked Mam- 
my why everybody was so mad with Colonel 
Mercer, she said it was because he had just 
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girls, who were in the older group, very 
quickly learned to recognize the Ribes though 
they worked less than two hours. 

One hundred and forty-three girls took part 
in these expeditions, being taken by special 
permission in the trucks provided by Mr. 
Cramer. A total of five hundred and fifty- 
four Ribes were pulled during two hundred 
and thirty-seven hours of work—which was 
worth at least twenty-five cents an hour. In 
doing this work, the girls covered a total 
of twenty and one-half acres of ground in 
pine areas. 

When one considers the many things there 
are to do in camp, recalls that these girls 
came from the city, that the work was not 
always easy because of tangled brush, that 
many of the girls were no more than twelve 
or thirteen years old, then the above summary 
has added significance. 

Blister rust is a destructive disease of white 
pines that entered the United States from 
Europe on imported white pine planting stock 
which, according to Bulletin 22 published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
is found in the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana. Any Girl Scout Camp 
located near a State or National forest area 
in any of these States would find the Ribes 
eradication work most interesting, and would 
have the added pleasure of helping conserve 
the white pine, one of our most beautiful and 
useful trees. 
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arrived from England to be the stamp distrib- 
utor. And the people didn’t want the stamp 
tax. They thought it unfair that England 
should lay taxes on the American Colonies 
without their consent.” 

“Yes, that was the cry.” Her father smiled 
at the memory. “ ‘No taxation without rep- 
resentation!’ And everywhere, from one end 
of the country to the other, the stamp distrib- 
utor met with a warm reception. Some were 
even warmer than the one you witnessed in 
Williamsburg. 

“In some of the Colonies, merchants got 
together and agreed not to bring in any more 
goods from England until the new taxes were 
repealed, and an organization called the ‘Sons 
of Liberty’ was formed, everywhere, to work 
against such laws and keep the people stirred 
up against them. In Boston, which is a. very 
radical town, a great angry mob of people 
sacked and burned the costly home of Chief 
Justice Thomas Hutchinson and threw all his 
fine furniture and priceless documents into 
the street, and burned them, also. Oh, I tell 
you those were wild times!” 

“But the stamp tax was repealed, after all,” 
said Molly. “I remember there were parades 
and bonfires everywhere to celebrate the re- 
peal.” 

“Yes, but it was only to be succeeded by 
other taxes, and the troubles continued. In 
Boston it was worse than anywhere else. 
Troops were quartered throughout the city 
in an effort to keep order, and later England 
ordered the harbor of Boston closed to all trade 
and commerce. As a result there would have 
been actual starvation, if the other Colonies 
had not rushed to her aid with food and ofher 
supplies. (Continued on page 41) 
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Mr. Randolph felt left out of the family 
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looked pensive, “it fills in the gaps.” 

He nodded understandingly. “I know,” 
he said, “there are gaps, aren’t there, now 
that the children are grown up?’ He leaned 
over and patted her hand. 

They sat in silence, thinking of the busy, 
noisy, twilight hours of a past decade, when 
three growing children demanded attention. 

“I've been thinking,” he said at last, “it 
seems to me that you and Lollie have the 
right idea—these interests you're always talk- 
ing about—Joan with her weaving, you with 
your needlework, Marjorie with her pottery. 
It certainly does something for all of you.” 

He sat back in his chair and for several 
minutes was lost in thought. “I ought to 
have something to do with my hands, too— 
that’s what I need.” Getting up, he walked 
toward the window. “I'm getting stale— 
you know what I mean, don’t you? I need 
something to fill in the gaps. Can you think 
of something?” 

Mrs. Randolph looked up. “That's a won- 
derful idea, Jim. You'd be much happier 
—there’s the elevator, maybe it’s Marjorie 
now.” 

The door opened and Marjorie rushed in, 
carrying a large market basket which she 
placed on the library table. “Mummy, I'm 
so excited I can’t bear it! Look, my Chinese 
crackle plate fired perfectly—isn’t it  thril- 
ling?” She unpacked piece after piece of 


at?’’ 
Mr. Randolph, his hands in his pockets, 
stood by the table, staring intently at the 


market basket. “Yes, they're fine,” he said 
absently. “Where did you get the basket? Is 
it Lollie’s?” 

“Yes,” said Marjorie, throwing her coat 
and hat on the couch, “Aunt Lollie lent it 
to me. It's a hand-made splint basket she 
bought from an old man up in Connecticut. 
Isn't it a beauty?” 

“Hang up your coat and hat, Marjorie,” 
said her mother. “Why do you always for- 
get?” 

“I didn’t mean to, Mummy, honest.” As 
Marjorie gathered up her things, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph explained to her husband, “Lollie has 
a beautiful collection of baskets. She picks 
them up in all parts of the country.” 

“Yes, Dad,” said Marjorie over her shoul- 
der from the coat closet, “you should see 
them and—” she returned to the living room, 
her brown eyes shining—"“you should hear 
her talk about them, too. She says basketry 
is as old and as interesting a craft as pot- 
tery.” 

Mr. Randolph rocked consideringly back 
and forth on his toes, his hands still in his 
pockets. “Just how does she make that out? 
What does she say?” 

Marjorie sat down on the couch, holding a 
small green vase tenderly in her hands, turn- 
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used to say—that was “only the beginning, 
folks, only the beginning.” 

The next day was a holiday. Marjorie and 
her mother packed a picnic lunch in the 
splint market basket; Dad brought the car 
around to the apartment house entrance; and, 
with the help of the elevator boy, the door 
man, and Binks, the janitor, the whole fam- 
ily, including Joan, Tom, and Angus, the 
Scottie, were off for a glorious, sunny drive 
up the Concourse to Pelham Parkway, then 
over Merritt Parkway to Miss Lollie Gra- 
ham's cosy, rambling Connecticut home. 

Miss Lollie is Mrs. Randolph's sister and, 
when she was told of her brother-in-law's 
newly awakened interest in basket making, she 
took him off with her for the day while the 
rest of the family donned bathing suits and 
made for the beach. 

First Miss Lollie brought out her basket 
collection. Indian baskets from the South- 
west, made of reeds from the river banks 
and sweet grasses from the plains; Indian 
baskets from Alaska, woven of pliable roots; 
melon-shaped baskets of hickory splints from 
the Southern highlands; baskets of every 
shape and size and for almost every purpose, 
made by the New England craftsmen, each 
with a rich background that suggested the 
fragrance of deep woods, quiet streams, and 
the romance of a people seeking new ways of 
making living less arduous. 
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They looked up books in Miss Lollie’s 
quiet living room, “Basket Pioneering” by 
Osma Couch, ‘‘Rushwork’”’ by A. H. Cramp- 
ton, “Practical Basket Making’’ by George 
Wharton James, and “The Basket Book” by 
Mary Miles Blanchard. As Mr. Randolph 
read of the methods, materials, and the many 
varieties of baskets, he grew more and more 
interested. He found that basketry had been 
put to many uses other than for containers 
and carriers; he found that it had been used 
for shelters, screens, fences, furniture, hel- 
mets, shields, floor mats, fans, and frame- 
work for skin-covered boats. 

He made up his mind, then and there, to 
visit the New York museums and search for 
interesting examples of ancient and modern 
basketry. 

“Why,” he said to Miss Lollie, “this is 
a whole new world. You can almost follow 
the development of civilization by studying 
about baskets.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered. “That's true, 
too, about many other crafts and you will 
find a world of new friends when you begin 
making baskets. I read something in a mag- 
azine the other day that expressed that 
thought; here it is—in Leisure Magazine, an 
article written by Frances Hatch. Listen! 
She says, ‘I like to think of hobbies primarily 
as builders of companionship. Collect some- 
thing—and instantly you have thousands of 
friends in every part of the world who share 
with you a common interest.’ Isn't that good ? 
I have many friends—basket makers and 
basket collectors whom I should never have 
known if it hadn't been for my collection. 
But look here, you've read enough for to- 
day; let's get in the car and visit one of my 
basket friends. You'll like Jeb Brown—he 
has a roadside stand a few miles from here. 
He makes baskets of all kinds, splint, reed, 
rush, and he gathers and cures many of his 
own materials.” 

“That's another interesting part of the 
craft,” said Mr. Randolph, “the materials. 
It says here that we get rattan and reed from 
India, and that the reed commonly used is the 
central core of the rattan, from which the 
outside strips have been peeled. The peeled- 
off strips are the cane we use for chair seats 
and cane furniture. Raffia is shredded from 
a Madagascar palm. Hemp comes from the 
Philippine Islands, and bamboo from China 
and Japan. Here, in our own country, we 
use willow branches, or osiers, cat-tail leaves, 
flags, rushes, straw; or the grasses—wire 
grass, sweet grass, sedge, broom, wheat, rye, 
and many others; vines, such as the honey- 
suckle and Virginia creeper; wood splints, 
from the hickory, ash, oak, and maple trees; 
pine needles; bark and long fibrous roots of 
trees; ferns, particularly the long black stems 
of the maidenhair fern; and even good old- 
fashioned corn husks.” 

Miss Lollie pulled a blue beret down over 
her wavy gray hair and drew on some shab- 
by pigskin driving gloves. 

“A long list, isn’t it? And when you start 
making baskets, you'll find that these ma- 
terials fall into three groups: round, the 
reeds and vines; flat, the rushes and splints; 
and flexible, the grasses, husks, leaves, and 
ferns.” 

By this time they were in the car. They 
waved merrily to the group on the beach 
and Miss Lollie continued talking as they 
drove north. “There are three general meth- 
ods of basket making—weaving, coiling, and 
plaiting. In the first method, a frame work 
is made by crossing evenly matched ‘spokes.’ 
Around these spokes is woven a ‘weaver’ of 
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a material lighter than the spokes. For ex- 
ample, see almost any reed basket. This type 
of basket is sometimes made with a wooden 
base into which the spokes are inserted in 
holes bored around the edge. The coil meth- 
od is used for grasses, pine needles, and 
other short length materials, as well as for 
vines and reeds. It means starting with a 
central ‘button,’ coiling around and around, 
at the same time stitching together with raf- 
fia or grass. This is the method by which 
the Indian rafha and sweet-grass baskets are 
made.” 

It was a short and pleasant drive to Jeb 
Brown's stand. Beside a little shack, Jeb sat 
working on a splint basket. On the ground 
at his feet sat two Girl Scouts, each busily 
weaving splints as they listened to his home- 
ly comments and occasional instructions. 

His kindly, blue eyes twinkled understand- 
ingly as Miss Lollie introduced her brother- 
in-law and told of his eagerness to learn 
basket making. 

“Well,” said Jeb, pushing a shapeless hat 
far back on his head, “‘you’ll find it'll do you 
a heap of good. Business men wouldn't have 
so many nervous breakdowns if they did a 
little more handwork—yep, and a little 
more footwork, too. You'd ought to learn 
where to get rushes and flags and splints 
yourself—and go get ’em, as well as learn to 
make baskets. Say, do you want to make a 
basket now? You could get a little one 
made, perhaps, if you should get to work in 
a hurry.” 

Miss Lollie sat down with the girls, and 
Jeb Brown took Mr. Randolph into the 
shack. Jeb said a reed basket would be best 
to begin with, as it would be easy to get the 
reed at any store that carried craft materials. 
He selected several strands each of two sizes 
of reed—number two for the spokes and 
number 0 for the weaver. These, with a 
sharp knife, an awl, and a small pair of 
pliers, he took out to a bench near a little 
stream. He placed the reed in the water 
and weighted it down with a stone, ex- 
plaining to Mr. Randolph that soaking made 
the reed pliable. 

“It'll break if you try to bend it when it’s 
dry,” he said. ‘While that’s soaking, I'll 
use this piece of number two reed that’s been 
soaking in a bucket in the shop there. Now 
watch—I'm going to cut eight pieces of this, 
all the same length. I'll allow—let’s see— 
we'll make the base about four inches across 
and we'll make the sides three inches high— 
that’s four inches plus two-iiines-three inches 
—two sides, you see, and the base, that makes 
ten inches. Then we've got to add about 
four inches more, to turn in for the finished 
edge. That makes fourteen inches long. 
These are the spokes; you're going to weave 
onto these. 
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“Now, here’s eight of them, cut all nice 
and even, each one fourteen inches long. 
Now you can help. Take four of them. Cut 
little slits about a half inch long, right in the 
middle. That's good. Now take the other 
four. Make a slanting cut on one end 
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of each, insert the four cut ends through 
the four slits, and pull the reeds half way 
through. Here, I'll draw a picture for you 
so you won't forget. Now these make your 
spokes, your framework. 

“Now we'll take a weaver, a long num- 
ber 0 reed, from the creek, and we start 
weaving around these spokes. Look, we turn 
the weaver back about ten inches from one 
end and fold it over four spokes. Start 
weaving over and under four spokes at a 
time, with both the short and the long end. 

“As you weave, when the long end goes 
on top of a group of spokes, carry the short 
end under the same group. In this way, the 
long and short ends alternate going over and 
under, and cross each other every time at the 
openings. 





“When three rows of this double weaving 
have been made with both the long and short 
ends, drop the short end, and turn the long 
under the first spoke of the group where it is. 

“Wer the base until it is pliable. Turn 
basket over and begin weaving with the sin- 
gle long end over two spokes and under one 
alternately. Spread the spokes, fanning them 
out evenly.” 

Jeb watched as Mr. Randolph worked. 
“Say, son,” he said, “you catch on quick. 
That's a pretty good try for the first time. 
Now keep on fanning out—that’s right, over 
two, under one, over two, under one. Work 
your weaver down close and keep your spokes 
even. Always keep your reeds damp, and 
remember your weaver bends around your 
spokes—never bend the spokes around the 
weaver. What say? Your weaver's give 
out? Well, that’s easy. Take another from 
the water, turn the end of the old weaver 
towards the outside, run the new weaver back 
under two or three spokes, and keep on go- 
ing, same as before. 

“If you were making a bigger basket now, 
you'd stick some extra spokes in, right down 
into the weaving; but since it’s a little one, 
a learning-one, you might say—you just weave 
flat until your base is four inches across. 

“Now, then, soak the whole thing in the 
water. Hold on there, son, soak it good— 
this next part is ketchy. There, that’s bet- 
ter. Now turn up the spokes, bend ‘em up, 
careful but sure. Be careful, but don’t be 
afraid. That's it—one at a time and keep on 
weaving. Now you've got it. Straight weav- 
ing, now, for three inches. Curve the sides 
a little, if you want to. Now, you're ready 
to finish off the top with a border. Cut the 
weaver off with a slant, and stick the end 
down into the weaving beside a spoke. 





“Now soak the spokes good, real good, 
be sure they'll bend easy. Take any one 
spoke, and pass it toward the inside of the 
basket, over two spokes to the right and then 


to the outside. Do the same with the next— 
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see, like this—and so on clear around the 
basket. 





“On the second row of the border, carry 
each spoke on top of the two next to it, and 
then under the first row of the border to the 
inside of the basket. If it’s hard to get the 
spokes through, poke the awl through first. 
Now, clip off the ends of the spokes—clip 
them on the slant so they'll look neat. Run 
your hand around and kinda squeeze the 
border together to make the rim even. 

“Now, son, you're finished, and it’s a job 
to be proud of. You can singe off the ragged 
peelings by holding it over a flame, and, if 
you want, you can give the whole thing a 
coat of clear shellac.” 

Mr. Randolph proudly exhibited his first 
basket to Miss Lollie. They bought a sturdy 
hickory splint basket from Jeb and drove off, 
promising to return soon for further instruc- 
tion. 

Late that night, in the cosy Randolph apart- 
ment, Mr. Randolph turned off the light after 
a last lingering look at his basket. He stood 
at the window for a moment, looking down 
on the murky cubes and rectangles that are 
New York. 

“Gee,” he said softly, “I haven't felt so 
good or so much alive in years. I've made 
something!" 


“DON’T LAUGH” 
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as close as he dared. An ocean tonnage ship 
from Norfolk, Virginia, passed on its way to 
Baltimore harbor. Walt cupped his hands 
to his mouth, ‘Need a traffic cop here!” 

Sam nodded and took a firmer grasp of 
the wheel when the heavy wake from the 
tramp steamer banged the hull of Don’t 
Laugh. 

Although it was early in the oyster season, 
men were busy tonging from low-hulled 
oyster boats. Sails dotted the bay. Graceful 
motor launches passed them, the people on 
board generally breaking into broad grins as 
the clumsy Osborne boat glittered its chal- 
lenge in brass letters from bow and stern. 

It was afternoon when they slipped into 
a quiet cove and anchored. 

“Eats, galley slave,” ordered the captain. 

Mel had planned her meal carefully. Every- 
thing was ready but the frying of the crabs. 
A heaping bowl of cole slaw, a dish of 
golden brown potato chips warmed in the 
little oven, hot coffee from the thermos, jam, 
and the gingerbread she had made last 
night. When she brought in the big platter 
of freshly fried crabs, the boys’ eyes popped. 

But when she ran up the little blue flag 
with a large O on (Continued on page 42) 
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Girl Scout Stationery in green, with its own 
green “Quink," contains 12 sheets of each de- 
sign and 24 envelopes. 11-60l................ $ .50 





Correspondence Cards, green too, come 16 to 
a pack, with envelopes. 11-602................ $ .15 





Camp Post Cards, amusing and practical, each 
of a different design. 11-962 Set of 8.....$ .08 





A Letter Case of green leatherette with full 
pack correspondence cards, pencil and per- 
petual calendar. 11-605..............ccceeeeees $ .85 


The Desk Set is of green leatherette, with gold 
trefoils. The calendar is perpetual, and blot- 
ter renewable. 11-608........0......0..000000000-.- $1.25 












Brownie Stationery is printed in brown on tan, 





with 24 sheets and envelopes sanitarily safe in 
cellophane. 11-604.................. — 


Personal Stationery of white parchment is en- 


graved with a gold trefoil. Box of 24 sheets, 
with envelopes. 11-603.....................00......$ .75 





The Pencil, mottled green with gilt trim, is 


decorated with a trefoil. 11-754.............. $ .35 


A Sautoir of black grosgrain ribbon has a gilt 
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The Pen and Pencil Set, also mottled green, 
has gold-filled clips with a trefoil medallion. 





RS ee eae Eee ae wi .... $2.00 
I EEE ee NT es 1.25 
gee een 1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, N. Y. C. 
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THEY RE EYING UNCLE SAM 


Preoccupied with troubled Europe, Amer- 
icans have paid comparatively little atten- 
tion to two of Great Britain’s most progres- 
sive dominions, Australia and New Zealand. 
Perhaps we'll give more thought to those far 
southerly lands if and when a long-cherished 
hope of Pan American Airways is eventually 
realized. 

That company, whose clippers have been 
making aérial history, has sent engineers to 
build a new base on Canton Island, a tiny 
atoll south of the equator. If present plans 
work out, that islet will serve as a stopping 





place for flying boats on regular trips be- 
tween Honolulu and bases in Australia and 
New Zealand. (Rather oddly, Canton Island 
is controlled jointly by the United States and 
Britain. Both Old Glory and the Union 
Jack fly from flagpoles there.) 

Thanks to Canton Island, San Francisco 
may be brought within a few days’ flying dis- 
tance of Sydney and Wellington. 

Though Australia and New Zealand haven't 
loomed large in American minds, the peo- 
ple of those islands have been turning their 
thoughts increasingly toward the United 
States—this according to Lord Strabolgi, a 
writer who has spent much time in the 
“down under” dominions. Australians and 
New Zealanders, it seems, are quite under- 
standably anxious. They fear Japan will 
finally control enough of China, despite all 
set-backs, so that she may turn eager eyes 
further south. “Will Nippon,” they ask, 
“put us next on her list?” 

They are aware that Britain, in the event 
of a new World War, may have her hands 
full near home—may not be able to spare a 
fleet for action in the South Pacific. They’re 
wondering whether, in case they’re attacked, 
the United States would help them with war- 
ships and war planes. 

But, though hoping perhaps for aid from 
abroad, the islands are arming for self-de- 
fense. Australia, with a population of about 
seven millions, is training an army said to be 
formidable for a nation of her man power. 
She’s building up her fleet, is enlarging 
her aircraft factories to turn out bombing 
planes. New Zealand with her million and 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


a half people, is preparing to defend herself 
also. 

Meanwhile, Americans are getting ready to 
send planes to the two dominions. But, when 
these clippers take to the air, they'll be planes 
of peace, not planes of war. 


WARM HEART IN A COLD LAND 


“He loves the North—and dogs and science 
and flying and doing good.” 

That was the way in which Father Bernard 
Hubbard, Alaska’s ‘‘glacier priest,’ was de- 
scribed not long ago. The description fits 
Father Hubbard, for he’s one of those excep- 
tional people who seem to be living not one 
life, but many. 

“Bernie,” as his intimates call this Roman 
Catholic priest, is an explorer, a geologist 
whose research has made him an authority on 
Alaska’s glaciers, rock formations, and vol- 
canoes. He has ‘‘mushed” hundreds of miles 
behind sled dogs, has endured hardships, bit- 
ter cold, hunger. He has flown across craters 
in eruption. But always he has been a mis- 
sionary as well as a scientist and pathfinder. 
In many an impoverished Alaskan settlement 
he is known for good deeds. 

In intervals between trips he has lectured 
widely and profitably, but the proceeds of his 
talks haven’t gone into his pockets. The order 
to which he belongs has used them for the 
support of some five hundred orphans in 
Alaska. 

He illustrates his lectures with movies; a 
master photographer, he has brought back 
from the North much more than a million feet 
of film. 

Travelers in ‘Uncle Sam's attic’ have 
often remarked that, up there, men rarely 
show their years. That's true of the glacier 
priest—though fifty, he looks forty, or young- 





er. But he’s preparing for the time when he'll 
give up strenuous exploring. He is hoping, 
according to Lowell Thomas, to establish a 
mission in Alaska—a place where frail, un- 
derprivileged children will grow strong and 
well. 

Father Hubbard is inclined to belittle his 
record as an explorer. He tells admirers that 
an explorer’s most urgent needs ate a strong 
back, a strong stomach, a dumb head, and a 
guardian angel. 
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NEW WEAPONS AGAINST AN OLD FOE 


Every year, on an average, about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand forest fires break out 
in the United States. They cost the country 
approximately seventy-five million dollars. 
They burn forty-one million acres, more or 
less. They kill countless wild creatures and 
sometimes take human lives. 

This summer sees the testing of new meth- 
ods for reducing such tragic, continuing waste. 
Planes are dropping bombs on fires—pro- 
jectiles full of water or chemicals. So far, the 
results are encouraging. Flyers, it's been 
found, can aim these bombs accurately, can 
put out small blazes or flames that are just 
getting started, 

Also, pilots on patrol duty have been di- 





recting fire fighters by two-way radio tele- 
phones. With the aid of small parachutes, 
they've been sending food and flame-control- 
ling equipment down to men battling blazes 
in remote areas. 

These new methods may supplement time- 
tested ways of checking fires by spotting them 
from lookout towers on mountain tops, then 
halting their advance by cutting wide belts, 
cleared of everything inflammable, through 
wooded lands. 

Even more important than fighting fires is 
the prevention of fires. The United States 
Forest Service tells us that ninety-three per 
cent of all fires are preventable. Only the 
seven per cent started by lightning, or by 
spontaneous combustion in dry bogs, can't 
be guarded against. 

That lays a heavy responsibility on all of 
us. How can we help protect our forests? 

If we discover a blaze, we should get word 
of it, immediately, to the nearest forest rang- 
er, or fire warden. When motoring, smokers 
should never throw lighted cigarettes out of 
the windows, or cigars, or smoldering to- 
bacco from pipes. 

Campers and hikers—they’re responsible 
for thirty-three out of every hundred fires— 
should be especially careful. When camping, 
make sure your match is out before you 
throw it down. Build small fires in the open 
—not against logs. or trees, or near brush. 
Scrape away all litter before starting your 
camp fire. Before you leave, put embers out, 
to the very last spark. 
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flickered out. “Monty, you said you were 
passing through. Where to?” 

‘Nowhere. I just wanted to see you. I've 
got something important to say to you. I 
couldn’t put it in a letter.” 

“Tell me now.” 


It's about your education.” Monty took 
a long breath, like a diver plunging into deep 
water. “I came here because the whole 


bunch in Eastpoint is worried about you. We 
think you’re headed up the wrong street.” 

Well, I like that!’ Alice expressed em- 
phatic resentment. 

‘You're a smart girl, Alice. You ought to 
give yourself a break, like the other F. A. D.’s. 
Even Kathie and Barbara have decided to go 
to the University next fall. Gee, with Wylie 
and Dick—if you were there, too—we'd have 
some high old times! Of course, what I mean 
is," he leashed his enthusiasm, ‘“‘we'd study 
like heck.” 

So you think it doesn’t take brains to be 


a singer!’ She smiled ironically. 
“The life is too emotional,” blustered 
Monty. “You couldn’t stand the racket.” 


“We'll see about that.” 

When Alice squared her jaw, Monty de- 
spaired of argumentative tactics. As a last 
resort, he tried cajolery, with a change of sub- 
ject that sounded at first as though he had 
gone clear off the course. Had she heard 
about the Festival of Drama and Music to 
be staged in University City the week be- 
fore school opened? Three days of speech- 
making and plays, and an opera as a climax, 
would celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Founding Day at the University. 

“Say, I've got an idea!” Monty had 
reached his point by a devious route. He 
pleaded with a crack in his voice, like the 
crack in his heart. “I'll bet if you were reg- 
istered as a student, you'd get asked to sing!” 

Oh, yeah?” Alice burst out laughing. 

Monty had no chance to protest, with the 
clump, clump of footsteps coming closer, and 
then Erick emerged, overloaded by the other 
hamper and an armful of cushions. 

“Mother naps beneath a tree,” he said. 

After they had split up more fairly the 
burden of articles for the car, they made 
their way toward it in embarrassed silence. 
The packing done, they stood tongue-tied. 
Inspiration came first to Monty. In such a 
predicament, he remembered, you could al- 
ways tinker with the innards of a car. 

I guess I'd better have a look at the 
engine.” He hoisted up its hood. 

When Erick, too, without being called in- 
to consultation, stuck his head into the depths 
of the machinery, Alice turned away. Mis- 
chief gleamed in her eyes as she struck off 
through the woods. 


WAKING from her pleasant doze, Ma- 
dame Palmgren found herself alone. 

But soon the boys came lunging up, Erick 
courteously attentive to Monty's gestures 
and flow of words. “Here's the line-up. 
Eleven men on each team. The kick-off—" 
Erick’s mother smiled to remember how 
lately he and the nice young American had 
glared at each other like fighting cocks. In 
the next instant, she had cupped her hand to 
her ear, and then she cut off Monty’s jargon. 
“Quiet, for a moment, please! Erick, did 
you hear that?” (Continued on page 45) 
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““She's as pretty as they come—and she's got more brains 
than the rest of the Senior class put together! And, jeepers, what a forward! 
Best one we ever had . . . But honestly, the thing we all admire most about 
Anne is her poise. She just never gets jittery or upset. Day in, day out, Anne's 


always the same.”’ 


MPOSSIBLE for a girl to have this 
poise and serenity if she is uncom- 
fortable or in constant fear of embar- 
rassment several days a month... 


That’s why, when you see Anne’s 
kind of happy self-confidence, you so 
often find another girl who has dis- 
covered the blessed comfort and secur- 
ity of ‘‘fluff-type’” Modess. 

Modess is different—there are two 
kinds of napkins, you know—‘‘fluff- 
type’ and ‘“‘layer-type.’” Modess is 
“flu ff-type."’ Instead of being made of 
closely packed layers, it has a soft, 
fluffy filler. 


Cut open a Modess pad and feel the 
downy mass. A special processcushions 
every fiber in air. That’s why Modess is 
so wonderfully soft . . . so comfortable. 


And the special moisture-resistant 
backing in Modess gives you extra 
protection . . . helps you forget your 
fear of embarrassment. Drop some wa- 
ter on the moisture-resistant backing 
from a Modess pad. See for yourself! 
Not a drop strikes through! That's 
why Modess is safer. 

There’s a blue line on the back of 
every Modess pad. It marks the proper 
way to wear Modess for greater com- 
fort and safety. Read directions on the 
slip in the Modess package. 

And though softer and safer, Modess 
costs no more than any other nation- 
ally known napkin! 

Ask mother today to buy Junior 
Modess . . . a slightly smaller-sized 
pad made especially for you. 





FOUR WAYS TO LOOK SMART 


1805—Compliments will fly when you appear in this pretty 
dance frock. It comes in street length, too, for a charming after- 
noon dress. 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 16 (same as 34): dance length 
requires 8 yds. of 35” material. 

1797—It is smart to have at least one petticoat dress. This one 
can be long and has a circular skirt, with a buttoned bodice. 
In 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 16 (34) requires 41/4 yds. 39” material; 
petticoat, 134 yds. of 39” material. 

1826—-For a fashion-wise young lady, the new Dutchboy dress, 
with flared skirt featuring a flat front and shirred fullness at the 
sides. Neck line high or low. In 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Yardage 
oa pattern envelope. 














1836—''Sew-Simple” design for the new 
short swagger coat, and wrapped turban. 
Coat is flared in back, with diagonal 
pockets. In 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Yard- 
age on pattern envelope. 


Each fifteen cents 


These Hollywood Patterns especially selected for readers of this magazine, van be pur- 
chased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, New York. 


Be sure to state sizes when ordering. 


If you would like help with your sewing, write THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th St., N. Y. C., for information about a sewing center near you. 
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LUCY ELLEN DOWNING and ESCORT 


The dreadful thought crossed my mind, like 
a premonition, that if I delayed any longer 
getting myself a date for the dance, I might 
have to ask Henry to be my escort. Nearly 
every girl in town had a visitor or two coming 
for the dance, and men were getting as scarce 
as hen’s teeth. My common sense told me to 
go ahead and ask Harry Lee, or Ralph Edmon- 
son, or Ken Murray, all good men and true, 
who had a liking for me. But I couldn’t be 
governed by common sense. I had a vision 
of how grand it would be to come floating 
in to the dance, in my new dress, on the arm 
of Dick Von Hagen. 

I decided to phone Fanny, and see what she 
thought. Fanny is in love with Ted Hender- 
son, so I knew she was not a competitor. 

“Listen, Fanny,” I said, “have you seen 
Dick since that night he was at your party?” 

“Yes,” answered Fanny, “several times. 
Why?” 

“Oh, Fanny,” I said, “I want to ask him to 
go to the Cotillion with me, and I know 
dozens of other people are trying to get a 
date with him, and the time is so short. Do 
you think I ought to risk waiting any longer, 
or just go ahead and ask Harry?” 

“Dick Von Hagen is just like the Northern 
lights, Lucy Ellen,” Fanny told me. “He's 
dazzling, but undependable. He always goes 
to dances as a stag, if he goes at all. You 
could do a great deal worse than ask Harry.” 

I gave a great sigh. 


“I know,” said Fanny, “your susceptible 
heart is giving you a bad time. Wait then, 
but don’t say I didn’t warn you. I thought 


you did make a slight impression on Dick.” 

“Oh, Fanny!" I murmured. “Why do you 
think so?” 

“He told me he liked you,” she said. “But 
why are you in such a lather about him? He's 
handsome, of course, but not a bit nicer than 
Harry Lee, for instance.” 

“Fanny!” 1 said. 1 was shocked. “How 
can you compare him to anybody? Oh, Fanny, 
if I could go to that one dance with him, I'd 
never ask for anything else.” 

“Nuts!” said Fanny. 

“You needn’t say ‘nuts’ to me, Fanny 
Oliver,” I said. “When you first met Ted, 
you used to drive around the block a dozen 
times, just hoping to get a glimpse of him 
through the window of his father’s grocery. 
If you saw him weighing sugar, you'd say, 
‘Isn't he romantic! Just like Wayne Morris.’ ” 

The next week wore away, and Friday night 
came, with the dance just one week off. I 
made up my mind that if Dick didn’t ask me 
for a date before seven that night, I'd abandon 
all hope, and call Harry and ask him to go 
with me. I was lying on the sofa in the living 
room, trying to concentrate on translating 
“The Sea of the Devil,” because I want to 
major in languages when I go to college, and 
I am trying not to forget my French vo- 
cabulary. 

The "phone rang and I had a premonition it 
would be Dick. I mean I believe in mental 
telepathy. I called Mother but she didn’t 
answer, so I got up and tottered to the phone, 
and I mean tottered. 

“Hello,” I said, and a big, breezy voice at 
the other end of the wire said, “Hello, may I 
speak to Lucy Ellen?” 

“I am Lucy Ellen,” I said faintly. 

“This is Dick Von Hagen,” said the voice. 
“Are you going to be busy to-night?” 

“Why no,” I answered, trying to sound 
casual, “I’m not.” 


“Would you like to go to the picture 
show?” he asked and of course I said yes, I 
would. 

Well, my knees simply knocked together as 
I walked away from the phone. I thought, 
“All things come to those who wait.” 

On the way home that night, we got to 
talking about dancing. I swallowed down a 
lump in my throat and said, “Would you like 
to go to the Cotillion? Or maybe you are go- 
ing with someone else?” 

“No, I'm not,” he said, “and I'd love to go 
with you, if I'm here. The trouble is I may 
have to be in Louisville that week-end, to see 
a man from Washington for my father. My 
father is sick, you know, and this is Federal 
Land Bank business, and rather important. 
There is a chance the man won't be there un- 
til the following week-end, but you'd better 
not count on me.” 

“Will you know any time soon, for sure?” 
I asked. 

“Father is expecting a telegram Wednesday 
that will make it definite.” He looked down 
at me with that twinkling look. ‘That's 
mighty close to Friday, young woman.” 

“I'll wait till Wednesday,” I said. 


WEDNESDAY morning I didn’t try to 

translate anything. I sat on the edge of a 
chair and listened for the ’phone to ring. At 
twelve o'clock, Dick called me. 

“We got the wire,” he said. “I've got to 
go to Louisville Friday morning. It's a 
tough break for me. I really would like to 
take you to that dance.” 

“I'm sorry, too,” I said feebly. 

“I'll be back in town Sunday at the latest,” 
he said, “‘and I'd like to come out and count 
the scalps you'll take Friday night.” 

“Okay,” I answered. “I'll be seeing you 
Sunday night.” 

I sat there a few minutes, feeling simply 
dazed. I mean I felt that my life was blighted. 
When I recovered the use. of my voice, I 
called the Lee Motor Company and asked for 
Harry. He has been the stand-by in every 
crisis of my life. 

“Oh Harry,” I said airily, as if I had just 
remembered there was going to be a dance, 
“how would you like to take me to the 
Cotillion Friday night?” 

“I would have liked it a lot,” Harry said, 
“but I'm dated to take Nancy's visitor.” 
Nancy is his sister. 

“Oh, Harry!” I wailed, no longer able to 
pretend. “Why did you promise to do that?” 

“How was I to know you were going to 
ask me?” said Harry. “I gathered the im- 
pression that you'd forgotten my telephone 
number. I'm sorry. In spite of your pro- 
German activities, you're still one of my 
favorite people.” 

“That's good,” I said, rather coldly, and as 
soon as I could, I hung up. 

One course remained to me. I debated it 
practically all night. I could ask the weak- 
kneed soul to take me. He would be over- 
joyed. No one else would have asked him. 
And he would send me an orchid, because his 
father has lots of money. I would do it. 

Next morning I went to the telephone, .in 
the calmness of despair. Then I got a mental 
picture of how it would be. They have a 
platform, for the dance, all decorated with 
palms and roses, and that is where the new 
members and their escorts wait until time to 
be introduced. Then they stand, one couple 
at a time, under an arch of flowers at the head 
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of the little steps. I could just hear the presi- 
dent saying, “Miss Lucy Ellen Downing and 
escort, Henry Meecham.’’ Then I would have 
to come down the steps on Henry’s arm, and 
walk across the floor with him, and dance the 
no-break that followed with him. I quailed at 
the thought. If you knew Henry, you would 
understand. He is a washout. And he can't 
dance. I mean he is no more graceful than a 
kangaroo. My evening would be ruined be- 
fore it got started. 

I got up from the telephone. I decided I 
would rather stay home than go with Henry. 
I would say I had a headache, if anyone in- 
quired. I would spend the evening in bed. 
I went upstairs and took a look at my darling 
dress and burst into tears. It might as well 
have been the blue trimmed with red sequins, 
for all the good it would do me. : 

I didn’t have to fake a headache, I really 
had one that evening when Fanny and Ted 
dropped by to see me, on their way to the 
dance. Fanny looked stunning in rose taf- 
feta. She had to stand in the receiving line. 
That was why she was going so early. Ted 
had on a new tux, and he does bear a cer- 
tain resemblance to Wayne Morris. But I 
simply can’t understand why anyone would 
think him exciting. 

“I told you to ask Harry sooner,” said 
Fanny with a scowl. “You get such ro- 
mantic notions.” 

When they left, I went back to bed. I 
mean my grief was like Mr. Tennyson's tide, 
too deep for sound or foam. I thought, 
“Even when I'm eighty years old, I')I still re- 
member to-night and be sad.” 

The telephone rang. Mother answered it. 
She called upstairs, “It's for you, darling. 
Can you come down?” 

“Say I have a headache,” I said. “Ask 
them to call in the morning.” 

“She has a headache,” Mother said. “Could 
you call in the morning?” Then I heard 
her say, “Just a minute. I'll tell her.” 

She called up, “It’s Richard Von Hagen, 
Lucy. He says to tell you he’s sorry about 
your headache.” 

“Tell him to wait, Mother!” I shouted. 
“My head's better. I’m coming down.” 

I simply flew downstairs and snatched the 
receiver. “Hello,” I said, thinking it was 
long distance. 

“Hello,” said Dick. “Too bad about the 
headache. I was going to ask you to let me 
take you to the dance.” 

“Oh, my head's all right,” I said. 
it feels better than it did. 
you?” 

“I'm right here at the landing field on your 
farm,” he said. “I finished my interview in 
Louisville at six to-night. A good friend of 
mine brought me home in his plane. [I’m 
going out to my house and change my clothes. 
Can you be ready in half an hour?” 

“Yes, I can,” I said. I hated to sound so 
thrilled, but I couldn't help it. 

I leaped upstairs to get ready. I did my 
hair in a coronet braid, and Mother helped 
me into my dress. I was ready when the door- 
bell rang. I floated down the steps, and there 
stood Dick, looking just too dazzling in tails, 
with a box of flowers under his arm. 

If I live to be a million, I'll never forget 
that moment when we stood together under 
the arch of roses, and Dick looked down at 
me and smiled, and the president said to the 
whole assemblage, ‘Miss Lucy Ellen Downing 
and escort, Richard Von Hagen.” 


“I mean 
But where are 
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LAND OF ANCIENT SPLENDOR 


and neglected in a thronged ballroom where 
once she reigned as queen. 

Our hotel, for instance, had been the home 
of a Spanish grandee. There were fifty 
rooms in the main part, each one high-ceil- 
inged and with enormous furniture; two pa- 
tios; and one in the rear surrounded by 
smaller rooms for servants. 

The big cathedral in the center of the city 
looks to be of purely Spanish origin. But its 
stones are the very ones that were in the 
great Mayan temple the Spaniards tore down 
after they conquered Tiho. 

Climb to the tower, and from this vantage 
point all of Merida lies beneath you. In the 
foreground are many imposing houses and 
buildings dating back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Close at hand is the ornate stone house 
built by Francisco Montejo (Mon-tay-ho), the 
conqueror of Yucatan. Its carved facade tells, 
more clearly than any history book, the way 
in which the Spaniards of that day regarded 
the subjugated natives, for on either side 
of the wide portals are life-sized figures of 
armored Spanish soldiers standing on the 
severed heads of Mayan warriors! 

As you look farther out into the humbler 
barrios, or districts, you see a landscape punc- 
tuated by the incongruous flicker of metal 
windmill arms. There is a windmill for each 
two houses, all of good Yankee manufacture. 
The older houses still depend on wells, or in 
some cases the subterranean pools with which 
Yucatan is peculiarly blessed. 

Many of these small, new homes are built 
by the proceeds of the State lottery. And 
the winners of the lucky tickets become own- 
ers of trim little modern houses, plus one 
half of a hard-working windmill! 

Coming down from the church tower and 
out into the hot sunshine, you are impressed 
again by the cleanliness of the streets and 
the people. It is said that everyone takes two 
baths a day, and you can readily believe it. 

You learn almost immediately to distinguish 
between the various grades of “‘society” in 
Merida. At the top, are those who claim pure 
Spanish ancestry. They are the aristocrats of 
Yucatan and dress in the same way we do, 
except that the men often wear the com- 
fortable Yucatecan shirt with its neat band of 
pockets, and the women go bareheaded. 

Next comes the great middle class, the mes- 
tizos (mes-tée-zo). The word signifies a 
mixture of Spanish and Mayan blood. The 
men’s dress I have already described. The 
women wear a loose, unbelted dress called 
a huipil (wee-péel) embroidered at the neck 
and at the hem, a garment that has come with 
few variations straight from ancient times. 

They arrange their hair in a peculiar, large 
“bun” at the back of the head, with a gaudy 
ribbon bow to give a note of vivid color. 
Over the shoulders is thrown the dark rebozo 
common to all of Mexico, a protection from 
the fierce rays of the sun and a covering for 
the head when entering a church. 

And there is caste among the mestizos. It 
has to do with shoes. If you wear them, you 
are in the upper brackets of mestizo society. 
If you can only afford sandals, then you are of 
the gente humilde, the humble people. 

As in every city of Spanish origin, the 
plaza is the hub around which the life of the 
common people revolves. It is cool and 
shady, with luscious greenery and bright 
flowers, a band stand in the center, and many 
benches for those of the population who seem 
to spend most of their days and nights there. 


Around the plaza are the portales (por-tah- 
lays), or wide sidewalks, roofed over so as to 
shade from the sun and protect from the rain. 
Many stores and shops are here, where you 
can buy anything from delicious coconut ice 
cream to a blaring American radio. 

Downtown Merida is by no means quiet. 
The Yucatecos have at least one thing in com- 
mon with their neighbors of Northern Mexico 
—they love noise. The bells on the street 
cars jangle frantically, taxi drivers honk their 
horns for no reason but to hear them, and 
the church bells clang in a way that suggests 
a fire rather than religious worship. Street 
vendors offer their wares in a shout, whether 
it be the morning paper, or a lottery ticket. 
Electric pianos are popular in cafés and ice 
cream parlors, and seem to have only one 
volume—very loud. 

One of the loveliest attractions that Merida 
has to offer is the week of carnival preced- 
ing Lent, when the city is given up to light- 
hearted gayety. There are parades with many 
beautiful floats, everyone throws serpentine 
and confetti, and all the children dress in cos- 
tume. 

At night there are balls given by the vari- 
ous social clubs. You will never see more ex- 
quisite Paris gowns or more graceful dancing. 
And if you are lucky enough to have a card 
for the mestizo ball, you will think you have 
fallen into the middle of a rainbow. For the 
women and girls are in their best embroidered 
huipiles, and, in addition to elaborate ribbon 
bows, wear long chains of the intricate gold 
filagree for which Yucatan is noted. 


LTHOUGH carnival week is so colorful 

and joyous, you realize, after only a short 
time in Yucatan, that the pervading spirit of 
the people is one of passive melancholy. Al- 
most all of the higher classes have been very 
wealthy, and are now eking out drab ex- 
istences in great Spanish houses almost de- 
1uded of furniture, and with pitifully small 
incomes on which to exist. 

A friend of mine in Merida took us out to 
the country estate which her family still owns. 
The motor road from the city went through 
miles of henequen fields, and paralleled a 
narrow gauge railway track, overgrown with 
weeds. I asked what kind of a railroad had 
been there and where it went. 

“To my uncle’s hacienda,” she replied sad- 
ly. “He had it built when Porfirio Diaz visited 
him. The seats were upholstered with im- 
ported brocade, and there was champagne in 
the water cooler.” 

When we reached the country place, it was 
easy to see how beautiful it had been. For 
it was still lovely, even in its present dilapi- 
dated condition. The imposing stone house 
was surrounded by orange trees, coco palms, 
and banana plants. The ftoors were tiled, and 
there were exquisite murals on the walls. 
Enormous crystal chandeliers hung from the 
ceilings, and some of the bedrooms were 
panelled with faded pink satin. 

Behind the house was a swimming pool 
filled with water heated by the sun to a 
soothing tepid temperature. We swam and 
floated lazily; and presently a mestizo servant 
came with green coconuts freshly opened, and 
we drank the cool milk, and scooped out the 
“meat” with a spoon made from the shell. 

Then we emerged from the warm water, 
descended some near-by steps, and were in 
an underground grotto where a pool of icy 
cold water save us back our lost energy. 
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After we were dressed, a native meal was 
ready for us: turkey wrapped in corn meal, 
then in banana leaves, and roasted under- 
ground; atole, a drink of corn meal and milk, 
flavored with chocolate; tropical fruits of 
many kinds, including the sweetest oranges I 
have ever tasted. 

In the modern houses and hotels of the 
cities, beds are used. But the mestizo class 
and the gente humilde prefer their hammocks 
for sleeping. And with reason, for the heat 
of Yucatan, especially in the summer months, 
is terrifically oppressive. The open meshes 
of a hammock, and the mosquito netting 
“pavilion’’ which encloses it make sleeping a 
pleasure instead of a torment. 

We soon realized how popular this swing- 
ing bed is in Yucatan, for every day vendors 
came into the hotel lobby with piles of them 
for sale—coarse, scratchy ones made from 
colored henequen fiber, and soft, beautifully 
woven ones made of linen cords in delicate 
pastel shades. 

We got acquainted with one of these sales- 
men, a courteous, smiling mestizo named 
Agustin. He started to explain the intricacies 
of the weaving to us. And when we didn’t 
get all the fine points, he suggested that we 
spend a day with him and his family in the 
little town where they lived, to see for our- 
selves how hammocks are made. 

It was a day we will never forget. We had 
seen how the “upper crust’ lived—those 
quaintly called in Spanish gente de razon, 
meaning “right people’! But we knew noth- 
ing about the daily lives of the mestizos, and 
we had been told that, in many respects, the 
humble folk of Yucatan to-day live in the 
same way their Mayan ancestors did a thou- 
sand years ago. So it was with great anticipa- 
tion that we took an early train from Merida 
the next morning. 

It was like slipping out of a modish outer 
garment worn over one of ancient pattern. 
For when we left the city, we went straight- 
way into the heart of the country—and the 
core of Yucatan is not Spanish, but Mayan. 

The land was flat, gray-green with the in- 
evitable henequen fields, with here and there 
the deeper green of coco palms and enormous 
ceiba trees. 

All of the little towns we passed had 
weird-looking names, bristling with z’s and 
x’s. It seemed impossible to pronounce them, 
but a courteous gentleman behind us leaned 
forward and explained that the Mayan names 
are not so difficult after all. You simply pro- 
nounce each letter as it comes, and treat the x 
as if it were sh. For instance, we were go- 
ing to the town of Tixcocob. It would be 
pronounced ‘‘Tish-ko-kébe.”’ 

The gentleman pointed out various little 
hills in the fields, as we passed. Each one, he 
said, was an unexcavated pyramid, or an an- 
cient Mayan building. Although many im- 
portant Mayan ruins have been uncovered, 
there still exist innumerable small, scattered 
ruins that have never been touched by the 
archaeologist’s spade. He called our atten- 
tion to the excellent paved road that goes to 
the ruins of Chichen-Itza4. If we wanted to 
visit any of the other large ruins, such as 
Uxmal and Labna, however, we would have 
to take a train, with a horseback trip at the 
end of the line, he said. 

Agustin was waiting to meet us at the st. 
tion in Tixcocob. And though it was still 
early in the mornin~, miny natives were there 
to see the train come (Continued on page 41) 
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enjoyed both. “Our troop met at the home of our leader, Miss Miller, to hear Hansel and 
Gretel over the radio. We had read and talked about this German fairy story and Humperdinck, 
the composer, so we could follow the story and music pretty well. All the girls seemed to enjoy 
it—especially the opening scene where Hansel and Gretel quarreled and danced together, and 
Jater when they said their prayers and went to sleep in the woods ‘with fourteen angels guard- 
ing thee.’ We liked the music where the furious old witch rode on her broomstick, and Hansel 
shut the door on her with a bang. Miss Miller served us tea, and we decided we wanted to 
give a Hansel and Gretel puppet show. We did, and certainly had a great deal of fun doing it.” 
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SUNDAYS, A. M. 


Children’s Dramatizations — Vernon 
Crane’s famous story book characters 
in a new setting, “Chimney House.’ 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


Democracy in Action—The stories of 
the various services of your Govern- 
ment are dramatized: July 2, Money 
and Credit; July 9, For Your Socia 
Welfare; July 16, Learning and Recre- 
ation ; July 23, Protecting Us; July 30, 
All Good Neighbors. 

The World Is Yours—Dramatizations 
of adventures in the world of science, 
based upon exhibits in The Smithson- 
ian Institute. 


Bach Cantata Series — Conducted by Al- 
fred Wallenstein. 


Radio Guild—Presents new plays and 
experimental dramas—in verse, com- 
edy, and any other form in which 
craftsmanship and dramatic values are 
outstanding. 


NBC Symphony Orchestra—Noted guest 
conductors will present standard master 
works and compositions by American 
composers. Programs will also include 
lighter works of symphonic literature 
now seldom heard. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


National Farm and Home Hour— 
(daily except Sundays)—Presented in 
coéperation with The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, this program of- 
fers the latest and best farm and home 
information available to farm families 
as well as providing music and other 
entertainment. 

Adventures in Reading— Designed to 
help more listeners to better under- 
standing and appreciation of great 
works of literature by dramatizing the 
lives of authors, showing how and 
what they did. The series is written 
by Helen Walpole and Margaret Leaf. 
uly 3, “Rifles for Washington’’ by 
Elsie Singmaster; July 10, Dramatized 
episodes from the life of Samuel 
Pepys; July 17, ‘‘Seasoned Timber’’ by 
Dorothy Condnba : July 24, Drama- 
tized episodes from the life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; July 31, “‘Guns of 
Burgoyne’’ by Bruce Lancaster. 
Science in the News—The latest inven- 
tions and developments in science ex- 
plained in simple language. 

Science on the March—Dr. Ray Forest 
Moulton, noted physicist, tells some of 
the stories behind the scientific discov- 
eries of modern times. 

The Columbia Workshop—Unusual _ ra- 
dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Radio Garden Club— Timely and prac- 
tical information for the amateur gar- 
dener on such things as garden plan- 
ning, cut flower arrangements, an- 
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nuals, perennials, terrariums, 


ing, etc. 

March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack. 


Information, Please—Celebrities and in- 


prun- 


tellectuals “‘on the spot’’ to answer 
questions sent in by listeners. 
WEDNESDAYS 


(No listing) 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 
March of Games— See Tuesdays. 


Sinfonietta—Small symphony orchestra 
conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Women in the Making of America— 
Dramatizations devoted to the con- 
tributions of women to the culture of 
the United States from the early Co- 
lonial days to the present: July 7, 
Women as Homemakers; july 14, 
Women in Agriculture; uly 21, 
Women in Industry; July 28, Wom- 
en in the Arts. 
Men Bebind the Stars—Dramatizations 
of stories of constellations by Hayden 
Planetarium: July 7, Sagittarius—Ar- 
cher ; July 14, Corona Borealis—North- 
ern Crown; July 21, Capricornus—Sea 
Goat; July 28, Lyra—Harp. 
The ABC of NBC—A dramatized 
story of how sound travels, invisible and 
unheard, to your own receiving set: 
july 7, Guest Relations; July 14, Mail 
oom and Central Files; July 21, 
Search for Talent; July 28, Four- 
way Conversations in an International 
Pick-up. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World— Girls and boys 
take part in a program conducted from 
fete Planetarium. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


Radio Garden Club—See Tuesday. 


What Price America?—Dramatized 
stories of the way our nation’s re- 
sources are used, abused, and could 
be conserved. 
Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops: 
July 1, Librarian; July 8, Model; 
july 15, Lumber Worker; July 
ailor; July 29, Tugboat Captain. 
Arch Oboler’s Plays— This famous ra- 
dio playwright offers original produc- 
tions, tales of imagination and fantasy. 
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will be planning excursions on foot, 


| S VACATION time arrives, Girl Scouts 


bicycle, bus, train, boat, or airplane. 
Other journeys will be taken with book 
characters into places that have been visited, 
or spots that are still to be visited. Here 
are books that tell of the North, South, 
East, and West of our country. Some charac- 
ters in these books are real people, and many 
of the others might be real because they talk 
and act as though they were alive. All of 
the stories tell about things that happened 
before our time. 

Rebels in Bondage (Longmans, Green) by 
Ivy Bolton tells of two English girls, Betty 
Desborough and Joyce Mainwaring, who 
were sent to the Colonies because they had 
presented a Bible and a banner to the Duke 
of Monmouth, in a program planned by their 
schoolmistress. The trouble came about be- 
cause the Duke was a rebel who started a 
revolt known as Monmouth’'s_ Rebellion. 
Imagine two girls being obliged to leave 
home and to give a solemn pledge that they 
would not reveal their identity in the Colony 
to which they were being sent under sealed 
orders! Betty and Joyce found it was their 
destiny to live among the Dutch in old AI- 
bany where life was often perilous because 
of trouble with the Indians and difficulties 
with Governor Andros, who annoyed the col- 
onists with his tyrannies. There were good 
times, though, for Betty and Joyce enjoyed 
the skating and the other sports until at last 
they came home to England. 

Spinning was done at home in the early 
days when Betty and Joyce lived in Colonial 
America. To-day hand-weaving is still being 
done in some sections, but it is usually car- 
ried on as a craft, rather than for practical 
purposes. O. C. Gallinger’s The Game of 
Weaving with First Lessons in the Craft 
(International Textbook Co.) is a group of 
lessons which explain the sources of fibers, 
how they are gathered, washed, spun, and 
woven into cloth. It will be of great assist- 
ance and interest to Girl Scouts who are plan- 
ning to do handicrafts, as it has pictures of 
cloth that has been woven into attractive ar- 
ticles, and other pictures showing how to 
make the cloth. 

Perhaps you may have seen Williamsburg, 
in Virginia, which has been restored to look 
much as it did in pre-Revolutionary days. 
Helen Fuller Orton’s A Lad of Old Williams- 
burg (Stokes) tells the story of David Ken- 
wick and his sisters, Nan and Janey, who 
lived in Williamsburg in 1751. David met 
the young, nineteen-year-old Washington 
when he came to call on Governor Dinwiddie. 
Out of that meeting were to grow important 
things for America. If you like horses, you 
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will be interested in the losing and finding 
of Caesar. The photographic pictures, with 
their descriptions, are so well done that you 
can imagine yourself strolling down the 
streets of old Williamsburg. Another tale 
of the same place and time is Linda and Dick 
of Colonial Williamsburg (Dodd, Mead), by 
Myrtle Trachsel. You may have read her 
story about “Old Ironsides’” called Mistress 
Jennifer and Master Jeremiah. There is more 
of a story in this second book of Colonial 
Virginia—a mystery about Grandmother's 
missing jewels and Linda's ride to save the 
patriots’ ammunition. Famous people, in- 
cluding George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, and the Byrds visit at 
Ward Manor. Linda and Dick feel the 
troubled times keenly because their best 
friend, Stuart, belongs to the Loyalists. You 
will have many surprises in this exciting 
story. 

Five Bushel Farm (Macmillan), by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth, tells of pioneer days in 
Maine. Sally, whom you may have met in 
Away Goes Sally, is the heroine, and Andrew 
is the hero. Andrew lived in Philadelphia 
with the Titcombs. His father was four 
months overdue on the brig Fair American 
bound from Havana, so there was nothing 
for Andrew to do but go with the only fam- 
ily he knew on their long journey to a new 
home in the wilderness. This is a story of 
what might really have happened to pioneers. 
The pictures were drawn by Helen Sewell 
who has won fame for her illustrations in 
such books as the First Bible, and Blue Barns, 
the story of two big geese and seven little 
ducks. 

“Hello, the Boat!’ (Holt) by Phyllis 
Crawford is a river story about the Doak 
family who left their home in Pittsburgh to 
travel on a “store-boat’’—which was a flat- 
boat with three rooms and a store—down the 
Monongahela to Cincinnati. The Doaks are 
a courageous, fun-loving family. You will 
experience with them the thrill of hearing 
the call, “Hello, the boat!” and the trading 
that followed with other pioneers of the 
Middle West. : 

A story of Iowa in the days after the pio- 
neers had cleared their farms and built 
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houses, and had threshing machines to help 
them in their harvests, is Children of the 
Prairie (Crowell) by Alice B. Curtis. Gwen 
and Lynnie had each written a ‘‘wish-letter” 
to their grandfather who was to read it on 
his trip across the Atlantic ocean, on his way 
back to England. Neither knew what the 
other had written, or if their wish could 
come true. They have a lot of fun because 
Grandfather does grant the wish. The girls 
each wished for the same thing—a pony. You, 
too, will have a jolly time reading of what 
happened when the pony from Cornwall 
came to Iowa. 

Girl Scouts who live in the far West may 
be thinking there is nothing in these books 
about their section of the country. Grace 
Dawson's California, the Story of our South- 
west Corner (Macmillan) tells how Indians 
once lived in what is now California, and how 
later the Spanish people discovered the 
beauty and promise of this new land. When 
the power of Spain grew less, Mexico owned 
the West, but later the United States claimed 
the West Coast. You will read how gold was 
discovered by James Marshall while he was 
building a sawmill. Then there is the story 
of the Pony Express, and of the changes that 
came when oil was discovered and the prob- 
lem of water was attacked in the State that 
is now a beautiful playground. 

Ways of travel were difficult for the pio- 
neers. Franklin M. Reck, in his The Romance 
of American Transportation (Crowell) tells 
how, back in 1789, George Washington 
traveled from Mount Vernon to New York 
in his own coach, to be inaugurated as first 
President of the United States; how the flat- 
boats, and later the steamboats, were used on 
the rivers; how the railroads were built; and 
how, to-day, Americans use passenger planes 
to fly thousands of miles. The illustrations 
are taken from old books and new, to show 
how pictures of transportation, as well as 
actual travel, have changed since the time 
of Washington. 

Not much has been said of the houses the 
pioneers built, though you may still see them 
in sections of the country where old homes 
have been restored, as in Williamsburg. 
Alice Dalgliesh tells the story of English 
homes in Virginia and New England, Dutch 
homes in the New Netherlands, and homes 
in Pennsylvania, in America Builds Homes 
(Scribner's). This is another book in which 
the illustrator, Lois Maloy, makes the book 
very real to you because the colored illustra- 
tions, and those in black and white, show 
just what the author is describing with 
words. 

Happy excursions to you through books 
and travel! 
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LAND OF ANCIENT SPLENDOR 


in, just as in any small town in the United 
States. The men all wore the curious garb 
of the Yucatan mestizo, and the few women 
in the crowd wore the shapeless, yet rather 
attractive, white Auipil with its border of 
color at neck and hem. 

It was clear that Agustin, in his capacity 
of host to a couple of gringos, or foreigners, 
was a man of importance that day. A curious, 
but silently polite delegation accompanied us 
down the little dusty street. Small boys ran 
ahead to get a good look at us as we came 
abreast of them, and a swarm of thin, mon- 
grel dogs trailed our footsteps. 

For the first time we were in a really May- 
an town. True, there was a little palm- 
fringed plaza after the Spanish fashion, and 
a few stores that offered cheap German and 
American goods. But, for the most part, we 
might have stepped back many centuries. The 
small oval-shaped, palm-thatched houses, 
with their peaked roofs and lime-plastered 
walls, looked exactly like those shown on 
bas-reliefs of the ancient Mayan temples. 

Each one had its cluster of coco palms, 
banana plants, and tropical vines, and each 
one its quota of white-clad women and curi- 
ous children, and chickens, pigs, and dogs. 

Agustin’s wife and his two children were 
waiting to welcome us, and we were im- 
pressed, as we had been many times before, 
by the effortless courtesy and friendly dignity 
of these people. No apologizing for what 
they lacked; rather, a calm assumption that 
we would like what they did have, and that 
they, of course, would share it with us. 

The house was typical of its kind, an al- 
most perfect oval, windowless, and with 
doors so low that we tall Americans had to 
stoop when we entered. The floor was of 
hard earth, and it had been freshly sprinkled 
and swept by a broom made of long twigs. 
The peaked roof was made of palm thatch. 
There were just three pieces of furniture in 
the house, one chest, one hand-made chair, 
and an American sewing machine! 

At first it looked as if we were going to 
have to stand up during our visit. But no, 


indeed! Several folded hammocks were hang- 
ing on big hooks along the walls. Agustin’s 
wife promptly stretched one across the room 
to a hook opposite. This was for John and 
me. Then she hung a second one for herself 
and her husband, and we all drank atole and 
lounged luxuriously. 

The simplicity of life in a rural Mayan 
town is delightful. The yard at the rear of 
Agustin’s house supplied almost all of the 
family's food. There were melons, beans, 
squashes, corn, coconuts, several kinds of 
tropical fruits, a beehive, and many chickens. 

There was a tree which obligingly fur- 
nished diversified shapes and sizes of gourds. 
These are used by the Yucatecos for many 
purposes: as drinking cups, water bottles for 
long journeys, and, when put in a supporting 
network of henequen cord, as lunch baskets 
for the men at work in the fields. 

There was a deep well, and, beside it, was 
the family wash tub—a shallow, dug-out 
length of mahogany in which the wet clothes 
were soaked with home-made soapsuds, and 
then pounded with a heavy, flat stick. 

Agusfin showed us in detail the weaving 
of a hammock. He had to buy the linen 
thread out of which he made the finer ones, 
but, for the henequen hammocks, he cut and 
pounded the leaves, dried the fiber, twisted 
it into cords, and dyed them. 

He had an enormous loom on which the 
warp was strung, and his expert hands sent 
the shuttle flying back and forth across it with 
incredible speed. Prices range from three to 
five dollars for the henequen hammocks, and 
from twelve to twenty dollars for the ones 
made of the expensive linen thread. 

There are two sizes: one accommodating 
two people, and the other, a ‘family size,” 
for one adult and three or four children! 

During the long, pleasant day, many neigh- 
bors and relatives dropped in. And we vol- 
untarily missed the afternoon train when we 
succeeded in coaxing Agustin’s niece to dance 
the Jarana (Ha-rah-nah) with her fiancé. 

One of the wealthier neighbors brought 
over a portable phonograph. The music was 


HANNAH’S DECLARATION 


“After awhile things grew so bad that the 
sentiment of all our Colonies, so widely sepa- 
rated by distance and differences of outlook, 
began to unite against England, and, at the 
suggestion of Virginia, the First Continental 
Congress was called. That was in September, 
1774, and delegates went to Philadelphia from 
every Colony except Georgia, to discuss what 
could be done about our wrongs.” 

‘And what came of it?” asked Hannah. 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Lee, his face hard- 
ening. “A petition was drawn up, outlining 
our wrongs and asking for redress; and it was 
sent to his Majesty, George III, who received 
it ‘graciously.’ That's the last we've heard of 
it. 

“And did the troubles keep on?” piped lit- 
tle Harriet Lee, peeping shyly at her distin- 
guished father from underneath a cascade of 
curls, 

“Yes, and worse than ever. There was ac- 
tual fighting between British soldiers and the 
Colonists. At Concord and at Lexington blood 
was spilled, and so, in May, 1775, the Second 
Continental Congress was called.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember when you set out to 
attend it. My blue calico dress was new then, 


and I put it on just to tell you good-by. It was 
such a long journey and with so many dangers 
along the way—’”’ 

“But go on, Father,” interrupted Molly. 
“Tell us about the Congress. Who was there, 
and what did you do—and, oh, what are the 
ladies in Philadelphia wearing now?” 

“Oh, ho, I thought that would come!” 
laughed Mr. Lee. ‘Well, I'm sorry I can’t tell 
you much about the ladies’ gowns, but as for 
who was there—well, it was a very distin- 
guished gathering, for all the Colonies had 
sent their best men. Mr. John Adams, the able 
Boston lawyer, was on hand to represent Mas- 
sachusetts, with his cousin, the man who has 
done perhaps more than anyone else to keep 
the people stirred up against British oppres- 
sion, Mr. Samuel Adams.” 

“I hear that he’s very poor,” remarked 
Molly. ‘They say that his family has to be 
kept up by charity, most of the time.” 

“I've heard the same,” said her father, with 
a puzzled frown, “but I think the reports must 
be unfounded, for Mr. Samuel was richly, ele- 
gantly dressed—black silk trousers, silver 
buckles on his shoes, and carrying a heavy 
gold-headed cane.” (What the distinguished 
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a fast, rather tuneless piece, characteristic of 
the Jarana. The dance itself was interesting 
and primitive. The boy and girl stood face 
to face, moving forward and back, circling 
around each other with short, shuffling steps. 
Sometimes the hands were held over the 
head and the fingers snapped in time to the 
music; sometimes the hands hung loosely at 
the sides. 

Several of the older people joined in, two 
by two, and inside of an hour we had an 
impromptu fiesta in full swing, attended by 
most of the village. 

The women brought in piles of steaming 
hot tortillas, someone contributed a roast kid, 
and we sent down to the center of town for 
a case of soda pop, a highly prized. drink. 

I wanted to buy some of the exquisite em- 
broidery I had seen on the huipiles of the 
women. I finally succeeded, but it took a long 
argument to convince them that I wanted the 
ones made by hand. They were determined to 
sell me the embroidery made on their pre- 
cious American sewing machines. 

Since we had missed the train, it was neces- 
sary to stay in Tixcocob overnight. We 
bought ourselves one of Agustin’s linen 
hammocks, and he escorted us to the “hotel.” 

It was a large Colonial Spanish house, gray 
and shabby looking. The enormous room into 
which we were ushered was equipped with a 
washstand, a bowl and pitcher, a bucket, and 
two hooks on the walls. When we hung up 
the hammock between them, our room was 
completely “furnished” ! 

Whether you are in Yucatan for a day, or 
a month, or a year, you will always remem- 
ber it with nostalgia. You will recall the 
lovely lilt of Spanish as it is spoken here, 
the plaintiveness of the folk songs, the friend- 
liness and courtesy of the natives. It is a land 
where the old and new blend harmoniously, 
where ancient and modern things exist ami- 
cably together, a land which will not let you 
escape its spell. For, as the old native song 
says, ““You may travel far, but some day you 
must return. You have left your heart be- 
hind—come back, come back and find it!"’ 
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Virginian did not know was chat Mr. Adams's 
Boston admirers had clubbed together and 
bought for him the fine raiment that befitted 
the dignity of a Congressional delegate.) 

“As you know,” continued Mr. Lee, “I in- 
troduced a resolution to declare independence, 
which was seconded by Mr. John Adams of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Wythe of Virginia. 
Of course there was much debate and feelings 
ran high, but our two Colonies, the Cavaliers 
and the Puritans, were leaders in the fight to 
declare ourselves free of Britain. Some held 
out bitterly against it. Mr. John Dickinson, a 
wealthy Philadelphia lawyer, led this oppo- 
sition, though, from the same colony, Mr. 
Benjamin Franklin came out strongly for it. 
Oh, it was a bitter battle and, for awhile, it 
looked as though the opposition would win. 
But, one by one, the Colonies declared for in- 
dependence, New York coming in at the last 
to make the decision unanimous. 

“And now the news is being carried from 
one end of the country te the other. In the 
North, the town criers are shouting it, and 
here in the South, slaves on horseback are be- 
ing sent with the tidings from plantation to 
plantation.” 
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“Yes!” Hannah's voice was full of excite- 
ment. “And everywhere the church bells are 
ringing, and the country is ablaze with torch- 
light parades and bonfires. And we are on our 
way to the very biggest event in a decade!” 

“It is, indeed,’ agreed her father, “a his- 
toric occasion. I have a letter here from 
Thomas Jefferson. He informs me that the 
Declaration, as he wrote it, was approved on 
the fourth of July. Who knows, perhaps a 
hundred years from now young ladies will be 
going to balls on that day to celebrate this 
same Declaration? Mr. Jefferson has en- 
closed a copy of it for me to read, and I do 
declare it is a well-written document!” 

Taking a letter from his pocket, Mr. Lee un- 
folded it. “It begins this way,” he said, and, 
bracing himself against the jostling of the 
chariot, he read aloud to his daughters the in- 
troductory phrases of the long-to-be-remem- 
bered document. Sonorous and dignified, the 
sentences rolled forth—‘“When in the Course 
of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume among the powers of the earth, the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness—That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.—That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it... .” 

As his father paused a moment, young Lud- 
well seized the opportunity to shout enthu- 
siastically, ‘Look! We're here!” 
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it, Sam let out a guffaw that shook the 
table. ‘‘Aren’t we the J. P. Morgans?” 

This was the officially recognized flag signal 
that all swanky yachts flew, to indicate that 
the owner was at dinner and not to be dis- 
turbed. Mel and Sam had pestered their 
father into having one made, although he 
had told them they would make themselves 
ridiculous if they hoisted it. 

“Sure one swell meal!” Sam stretched his 
long arms over his head and grunted with 
satisfaction. “But we better get going.” 

It was Mel's turn at the wheel. She loved 
it and was sorry when Sam came to take it 
over. “Sam, the wheel seems a little loose.” 

“Nothing the matter with the wheel. You 
just haven't strength to hold it steady.” 

“All right. I thought I'd tell you. I'll go 
forward and give Walt a chance to rest.” 

Sam said nothing more until they reached 
Kent Island from which they were to cross the 
bay to Annapolis, on the western shore. 
“We'll tie up here awhile. Give the engine 
another chance to cool. Beside, I have a little 
tinkering to do.” He disappeared below. 

Mel leaned over Walt’s shoulder to look 
at the chart he was so laboriously studying. 
“Even the galley slave ought to know the 
course of this voyage.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Walt. 

“All right, fellows,” called Sam. “There 
goes the Claiborne ferry boat starting to 
cross. Let's get behind her.” 
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Without their noticing, the chariot had 
turned in at the gate of Stratford and was now 
rumbling up to the great brick house. 

“Richard Henry, I'm so glad to see you!” 
The mistress of Stratford came graciously down 
the steps to welcome the party from Chantilly. 

The coachman sprang down from his box 
and flung open the door to allow his passen- 
gers to alight. 

“And the girls! You're just in time,” ex- 
claimed their aunt, kissing each of her nieces 
as they stepped out of the conveyance. ‘The 
young ladies are just getting ready to sit down 
to dinner. But, Richard Henry, I'm afraid 
you'll have to wait. You know we're only 
able to serve thirty at a time at table. The 
nimblest of the gentlemen will be served im- 
mediately after the girls finish. But the slug- 
gards will have to wait for the third serving!” 

“T'll reach the second table, never fear,” 
chuckled the master of Chantilly. ‘When 
good lemon punch, toddy, cider, porter, and 
wine such as is always found on your table, 
await me, my limbs become as supple as 
those of a lad of sixteen. No one shall out- 
sprint me!” 

A few minutes later, young Hannah and her 
sisters found themselves seated about an 
enormously long table, shining with fine white 
napery, gleaming with silver and sparkling 
glassware, in company with almost threescore 
young ladies, the cream of the Virginia aris- 
tocracy. There was a merry hum of conver- 
sation as they chattered about fashions and 
beaux while they consumed quantities of roast 
duck, ham, venison, broiled chicken, topping 
off with sago pudding and apple pie. 

At seven in the evening the dancing began. 
Hannah, charming in her yellow dress and 
high pompadour looped with pearls, postured 
gracefully through the stately figures of the 
minuet, smiling, trying not to show too much 
delight at having been chosen for the first 
dance by Corbin Washington, the handsome 
relative of the recently elected general of the 


“DON’T LAUGH” 


Don’t Laugh did follow the ferry boat, 
but at a most respectful distance. 

Sam stood awhile by Walt, who was steering. 
Then in a voice he keptcarefully casual, he said, 
“The wheel's all right. Just don’t get absent- 
minded and give it a jerk. Wheels don’t like 
jerks.” He added, ‘As an extra-special safety 
factor, I reinforced it below with wire.” 

Crossing the great open sweeps of the bay 
was much harder than skirting the shore. 
Walt had difficulty holding the boat to 
her course. 

Before they reached the middle of the bay, 
Sam said quietly he would take her the rest 
of the way. It was tedious going, but Mel 
finally reported she could see the domes of the 
Maryland Statehouse and of the John Paul 
Jones chapel in the Naval Academy grounds. 
Just before dark, they docked at the Annapolis 
pier. 

While the boys were getting the gas tank 
filled from the dock gas pump, Mel did some 
tall thinking. Sam and she had agreed not 
to wire their mother from the farm. She 
might have ‘phoned right back, forbidding 
Mel to come on the boat. But now—! 

“Say, Sam, don’t you think we ought to 
wire Mother right away?” Mel’s voice was 
steady, but inside she quavered a bit at the 
thought of her mother. 

“Now, listen, Old Thing, cut out the worry- 
ing. Mother won't scold—that is, not much.” 

“I'm just thinking it might upset her if we 
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Continental army. It was plain to be seen, 
however, that neither had eyes for anyone 
else in that assemblage of beauty and youth. 
After the minuet, the fiddles and French 
horns of the Negro musicians struck up a 
livelier air, and the young people whirled 
merrily through the Virginia reel until a 
cry from some one at the window brought 
them running. On the lawn, the first red 
flames of a bonfire were beginning to leap, 
climbing higher and higher until everything 
was bathed with a bright orange glare. 

Hannah and Corbin hurried outdoors and 
looked on from the shadow of a pyramidal 
magnolia tree. The pungent perfume of its 
great white blossoms wrapped itself closely 
about them as they watched the wild scarlet 
flames mount into the night sky. 

“That's the way our new nation will go, 
Hannah,” said young Washington, clasping 
his sweetheart’s hand, “greater, higher and 
higher. It will be a bright light of liberty and 
freedom to inspire all downtrodden people. 
And we'll help to build it together, Hannah, 
you and I.” He pressed his lips to her slender 
hand. 

“Oh, Corbin! That's a declaration that 
means as much to me as Independence!” cried 
Hannah. 

Standing close, the two young people for- 
got the roaring bonfire which leaped upward 
to the wild shouting of slaves watching from 
the quarters and a lusty chorus from the gen- 
tlemen, who raised their voices in the ‘Liberty 
Song’ which for the past months had been 
shouted out from Georgia to New Hampshire: 

“Then join hands, brave Americans all, 

“By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall; 

“In so righteous a cause, let us hope to suc- 

ceed, 

“For Heaven approves of each generous 

deed!” 

“It's a glorious, glorious celebration,” 
breathed Hannah Lee. “I'm so thankful for 
both of those Declarations!” 
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didn’t show up exactly at the time you told 
Dad you would. Remember that sail we were 
caught down the river in a storm, and when 
we got back Mother was in bed with some 
kind of nerve spell and the doctor said it 
came from worrying over us?” 

“Gosh sake, girl, we've got to get there on 
schedule time. Don’t you know it means I 
lose my credits if I don’t show up to register? 
And you know my record—if I lost a half 
credit, I'd be sunk.” 

Walt joined in, “Me, too. Though I don’t 
care as much about the credits as I do about 
showing that quitter, Stanley, we could 
manage without him.” 

All having agreed that they simply must 
get there on time, they trotted up the Main 
Street of the quaint old town to the telegraph 
office. This duty done, they treated themselves 
to a good supper at a restaurant. 

When they returned to the boat, they 
quickly rolled into their bunks, as an early 
start was essential if they were to make the 
entrance of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal on their second night. Stanley had said 
it could be done, if properly managed. 

By five o'clock the next morning, they had 
left behind the Naval Academy with its 
beautiful lawns and stately buildings. The 
tide was with them and the Don’t Laugh 
chugged steadily for some time. But later in 
the day, the water grew rough and choppy 
and white-caps covered the bay. The boat 
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bucked the waves like a young broncho. 

Mel put her hand to her head. “Wish it 
would get calmer! Suppose I'd better start 
fixing the next meal.” 

As she went below, a wave of fierce heat 
swept her face. The smell of hot grease and 
oil nearly stifled her. All of a sudden, the 
idea of food was unpleasant. The noise from 
the engine made her head reel. She couldn't 
see well. Was it foggy, or was that smoke? 
It was smoke and coming from the engine! 

“T'll have to get up there somehow—Sam'Tl 
never hear me through this awful din.” 

By holding on to the steps of the com- 
panionway, she managed to pull herself up on 
deck. A sharp wind struck her in the face. 
It cleared her head. 

“Sam, Sam, turn the motor off, quick!” 

Sam jammed down the spark. Without 
even looking at his sister, he dashed down 
to the engine. 

She braced herself against the rail. 
wind whipped some color into her face. 

The motor died. Sam was up again. Little 
trickles of perspiration rolled down his fore- 
head. “Reckon I forced it too much, trying 
to make speed. Nothing to do but anchor. 
I can’t tell what’s the matter tll the engine 
cools, It'll be a bit rough out here, but it 
can't be helped. Where's Walt?” 

Mel pointed to where the official look-out 
lay upon the deck, sound asleep. 

Sam smothered a laugh. “Lucky for us 
that one of the crew was awake. Let's eat 
now, it will save time. Make it hot dogs 
and beans. We need the food,’’ Sam joshed. 

Mel wished she didn’t have to look at any 
food right now, but fot dogs and beans! 
The very thought, added to the smell of hot 
grease and oil which still lingered, made her 
feel squeamish. Somehow she managed to 
get that meal. 

From then on, things went wrong. The 
engine kept getting overheated. The water 
pipe got clogged. Sam did what he could to 
remedy these things, but, again and again, 
they had to stop to let the engine cool. 

Darkness was closing down on them and 
they were still far from their goal. 

“Good-by credits,” gloomed Sam. “I'm 
too woggle-eyed from fooling with the infer- 
nal engine to trust myself to steer in the dark. 
At this rate, we'll get there by Christmas.” 

“Oh, Sam, think how worried Mother will 
be!" Mel leaned disconsolately on the rail. 
“And won't Stanley have a good ha, ha! He's 
such a Curiosity cat, he’s bound to find out.” 

“If I only knew as much as the big stiff 
does about motors, I could be some help,” 
groaned Walt. 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. ‘What's the 
use of gassing? We're all too done up to 
keep on running the boat. Nothing to do 
but anchor somewhere along this shore for 
the night.” He turned the bow landward. 

Mel raised her head. ‘Where ought we 
tc be to-night? When ought we to be in the 
canal ?” 

“We ought to be tied at the Chesapeake 
City dock, at the canal entrance, right now, 
getting some decent sleep and ready to start 
into the canal early to-morrow morning. But 
what’s the use asking silly questions?” Sam 
snapped. 

The sense of failure acted like poison on 
Sam. 

“Plenty of use,” Mel retorted. “Anchor 
now. I'll give you a good hot supper. I'll put 
some strong, hot coffee in the thermos. We 
can keep going slowly all through the night, 
if we take short turns at the wheel and sleep 
between turns. (Continued on page 45) 
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=» WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS. The camera has re- 
corded poetry in this picture because it has 
caught not only the outward signs but the in- 
ward essence of the emotions it portrays. 
Through Robert Donat’s sensitive characteriza- 
tion we see the ideal maturing of a personality 
as Mr. Chips grows older in appearance but 
younger in spirit, as his sense of values deepens 
and expands. His brief marriage with Cathie 
(Greer Garson) is a classic of gentle romance. 
Cathie is completely charming, simply by being 
so, not through tricks of acting. Also the sense 
of tradition of an English school, founded in the 
year Columbus discovered America, pervades the 
picture because it is there, not because the script 
writers emphasized it. And it is full of the love- 
liest humor, the sort you'll want to talk about 
afterwards. (Para.) 


SUSANNAH OF THE MOUNTIES. An ab- 
sorbing story of the Canadian Northwest in the 
days of Indian warfare and railroad construction, 
with Shirley Temple at her best as an orphan 
adopted by the Mounted Police. Through her 
friendship with an Indian boy, Little Chief 
(Martin Goodrider), she saves the life of her 
favorite Mounty (Randolph Scott.) Shirley rides 
horseback, smokes a pipe of peace with disas- 
trous results, teaches the Mounties to dance, and 
finally overcomes her jealousy of the girl (Mar- 
garet Lockwood) who takes first place in Ran- 
dolph Scott's life. (Fox) 


YOUNG MR. LINCOLN. The formative years 
in Abraham Lincoln's life when he was turned 
from storekeeping to the law, and then to poli- 
tics, are given an overtone of destiny through 
emphasis on the seeming triviality of events 
which brought about these changes in the life of 
one whose conscious ambitions were so simple. 
Henry Fonda’s splendid characterization of Lin- 
coln further illuminates the theme of a great 
man in the making. The story is beautifully 
told, as fresh and heartwarming as if we were 
learning for the first time of the sorrows and 


joys of Lincoln's youth. (Fox) 

Good 
CAREER. This is the Phil Stong story in 
which the two young players (John Archer and 
Alice Eden) who were discovered through 
““Gateway to Hollywood"’ make their debut. 


They are assisted by such fine veterans as Ed- 
ward Ellis, Anne Shirley, Janet Beecher, and 
Leon Errol. The scene is a small Iowa town in 
the early years of the depression and the action 
centers around the near-closing of the town’s 
bank. Mixed with the drama and the two ro- 
mances is a wise philosophy of being grateful 
for the good things which come to you even if 
they aren't the ones you'd have chosen. (RKO) 


CHARLEY CHAN IN RENO. Solving a mur- 
der mystery and saving a young couple from di- 
vorce are all in the day's work for Charlie Chan 
(Sidney Toler). Above average. (Fox) 


FIVE CAME BACK. An uncompromising tale 
of harrowing adventure. A transport plane is 
forced down in the Amazonian jungle and, on 
being repaired, will carry only five of the thir- 
teen passengers to safety. There is no last-min- 
ute rescue, the intense drama being supplied by 
the choice of who shall escape. An excellent 
cast makes every moment gripping. (RKO) 


GRACIE ALLEN MURDER CASE. With the 
restraining sarcasm of George Burns lacking, 
Gracie Allen runs wild in this one. Even that 
walking dictionary, Philo Vance (Warren Wil- 
liam) quails before her puns. The plot is in- 
geniously contrived to put the clue in Gracie’s 
lap—in fact, being a lighted cigarette, it burns 
a hole in her skirt. But Gracie bungles évery- 
thing and gets everybody, including herself, 
arrested for the murder. The crimes are com- 
mitted off-stage, so children, with their fondness 
for nitwit comedy, should have a grandtime. (Para. ) 


HERITAGE OF THE DESERT. Notable 
photography of a garden spot in the Arizona 


desert gives distinction to this Zane Grey story of 
a young Easterner (Donald Woods) who goes 
West to claim a supposedly worthless inherit- 
ance, only to find that he and other ranchers are 
being systematically robbed by an unscrupulous 
agent (C. Henry Gordon). It takes a lot of 
shooting and hard riding to dispose of the vil- 
lainy, but all this is lightened by excellent com- 
edy and a charming romance. Evelyn Venable is 
the heroine. (Para.) 


HOUSE OF FEAR. A mystery melodrama with 
a vacant theater as its scene. The crime is a 
year old, but is eventually solved by re-enacting 
it. Suspense well handled. (Fox) 


MAN ABOUT TOWN. Radio fans will find 
their stars delightfully mixed in this comedy 
which brings Jack Benny, Dorothy Lamour, and 
Edward Arnold on the screen together. Benny's 
unpredictable butler, “‘Rochester’’ (Eddie An- 
derson), is cast in a Cupid réle and Phil Harris 
is in evidence too, making the film a veritable 
preview of television! Benny gets mixed up in 
London society with typical English vs. Ameri- 
can goings-on. (Paramount) 


NANCY DREW, TROUBLE SHOOTER. 
Nancy (Bonita Granville) solves a murder mys- 
tery with her boy friend (Frankie Thomas) as 
an assistant sleuth. (Warner) 


RACKETEERS OF THE RANGE. Motor 
trucks have brought a new brand of cattle thief 
to the great ranges of the West, for no longer do 
they have to drive a reluctant herd on the hoof 
with the owners in fast pursuit on horseback. 
But don’t imagine this prevents the dauntless 
hero (George O'Brien) from outwitting them! 
Although this is a story of the West of to-day, 
there still seems to be a full quota of gun play. 
Good outdoor melodrama. (RKO) 


SOUTHWARD HO. Aftermaths of the war 
between the States form the plot interest of this 
Roy Rogers Western. (Rep.) 


TARZAN FINDS A SON! With Johnny 
Weissmuller and Maureen O'Sullivan back in 
their original réles as Tarzan and his civilized 
mate, new interest is added by their rescue of a 
five-year-old boy (Johnny Sheffield) from a 
plane crash of which he is the sole survivor. 


Very good. (MGM) 
TRAPPED IN THE SKIES. A Jack Holt ac- 


tion melodrama without a love interest. Foreign 
espionage in army air developments lends time- 
liness to a fast-moving, interesting story. (Col.) 


WOLF CALL. A radium mine and a plane 
crash are the up-to-date trappings of this famil- 
iar story of the Eastern playboy (John Carroll) 
who finds regeneration and romance in the Ca- 
nadian Northwest. Good melodrama. (Mono.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 
SUSANNAH OF THE MOUNTIES 
YOUNG MR. LINCOLN 


Good 

ACROSS THE PLAINS. The story begins back 
in 1850 when a family, crossing the desert in a 
covered wagon, is set upon by bandits. All are 
killed but the two small boys. The bandits take 
the younger one with them and later on Indians 
pick up the older boy. Years later the brothers 
meet—the one raised by the Indians (Jack Ran- 
dall) has become a lone adventurer bent on 
finding the outlaws who killed his parents. The 
younger boy (Dennis Moore) has, in the mean- 
time, become the leader of that gang. How the 
boys are prevented, in the nick of time, from 
shooting it out, with Indians coming to the res- 
cue of the law-abiding citizens, and the out- 
laws biting the dust instead of redskins makes 
an exciting outdoor melodrama that youngsters 
will love. (Mono.) 


GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS. This age group will 
like the school boys better than the romance. 


GRACIE ALLEN MURDER CASE 
SOUTHWARD HO 

TARZAN FINDS A SON! 
TRAPPED IN THE SKIES 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 














FROM THE FIRST PRIZE WINNER 


West ACTON, MassaAcHusETTs: I have re- 
ceived your letter and I am very happy. That 
such distinguished judges should find my 
poems worthy of an award is much more than 
I had ever hoped. I am very well acquainted 
with their work and especially that of Mr. 
Coffin. Some of my prize will buy a copy of 
Strange Holiness. 1 have wanted to own it 
for a long time. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity 
which THE AMERICAN GiRL has offered to 
me and to so many others. 

Helen Caroline Creeley 


FROM THE SECOND PRIZE WINNER 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Thank you very 
much for your letter—so thoughtfully air 
mailed, too!—telling me that I had won the 
second prize in THE AMERICAN GIRL Poetry 
Contest. It gives me a real thrill to think 
that my poem is the second best of all the 
hundreds you must have received. 

As for the prize money that I have won, 
most of it almost surely will revert to the 
Girl Scouts. I had barely read the letter telling 
me that I had won, when my eye fell on my 
Scout catalog. What did I do? What would 
any Girl Scout do? Exactly right! I sat 
down and began to figure and make out lists. 
The only trouble is that I would have to win 
the Nobel Prize before I could begin to get all 
the equipment I'd like! Still, I can make a 
pretty good start on five dollars. 

Even more than the value of the prize I 
have received, though, I appreciate the honor 
of the award, 

Christine MacGill 


SCOUTING FOR OLDER GIRLS 


JAMESTOWN, New York: THE AMERICAN 
Gir has been coming to our house for nearly 
two years and is my favorite magazine. I have 
been a Girl Scout for six years, but this fall 
I didn’t find time to join a troop because of 
high school studies. Reading your delightful 
stories of happy, ambitious girls, their explora- 
tions in the great out-of-doors in nature study, 
their mishaps and triumphs, made me very 
lonesome for Scout life. Recently, I received 
a letter from my Scout leader requesting my 
presence at an Older Girls’ Club. At our 
first meeting we planned to broadcast, present 
plays, and practice public speaking by cam- 
paigning for our local camp, at other troops. 
We are to be hostesses at an Older Girls’ con- 
ference this fall. 


My best regards to THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
May you continue to publish articles which 
are such a benefit to us girls and help us to 
know what other Scouts are doing. 

Helen J. Carlson 


HELPFUL DEPARTMENTS 


HEFLIN, ALABAMA: I received you as a gift 
on Christmas and have enjoyed each number 
since. I can hardly wait from one issue to 
another. It is all so interesting, I never know 
which article to read first. 

I enjoyed the story She Shall Have Music 
in the May issue because I am interested in 
music and some day hope to become a concert 
pianist. I also find What's On the Air? and 
What's On the Screen? very helpful. 

And so I take off my hat to THE AMERICAN 
Girt, as the ideal magazine for girls of 
every age. 

Bubs Owen 


A GRAND SERIAL 


TyLer, Texas: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GirRL for a year and a half. I 
got acquainted with the first issue. Most of 
all I like the Bushy and Lofty stories, and the 
serial I liked best was Make-Believe Dog. 

I am not quite old enough to be a Girl 
Scout yet, but as soon as I am, I'm going to 
join. I have a cousin who also likes THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

May it be published many a year more for 
other girls to enjoy as I have. 

Elizabeth Ellis 


JEAN ENJOYS WEAVING 


BristoL, RHopF IsLANp: I am a twelve-year- 
old Girl Scout, in the eighth grade of the 
Guiteras Junior High School in Bristol. 

I discovered THE AMERICAN GIRL about 
a year ago and took it from the school library 
up till December, when I received a sub- 
scription. 

Bobo Witherspoon is so funny! I wish she 
was in THE AMERICAN GIRL every month. In 
the April issue I noticed that you showed pic- 
tures of ways to decorate eggs. Last year our 
troop went in for that and gave them to the 
Children’s Home. Your article on looms in 
the January issue especially interested me, 
because my mother has a large foot-loom and 
I have woven some towels on it. Your page 
on stamps interests me because I collect them. 

Well, so long! I'll be looking forward to 
my next issue. 


Jean Millard 


THERE WASN'T ROOM, JANE 


Pyron, Texas: I thought the May AMERICAN 
GirRL was grand, but, please, what happened 
to Good Times with Books and Jean and 
Joan? 1 missed them the very first thing. 
Otherwise, the May issue would have been the 
best ever. I enjoyed every word in it, es- 
pecially What Price Health? and Land of 
Ancient Splendor. 

I first became acquainted with THE AMERI- 
CAN GiRL about two years ago when I found 
it in our school library. I remember the 
Bushy and Lofty story in that issue very well 
and, ever since I saw that first copy, those 
characters have been my favorites. I shall 
never regret the day I subscribed for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Jane Gilmore 


LUCY ELLEN AND MIDGE 


SuNBuRY, NortH CAROLINA: I am writing 
to tell you how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I have taken it since November, 1936, 
and I don’t know of any magazine that I 
like better. Although it comes in my name, 
my sister likes it as much as I do. I read 
every issue through from the front to back 
and enjoy it all, but I especially like the Lucy 
Ellen and the Midge stories. As soon as | 
receive THE AMERICAN GIRL, I look through 
it to see if either is present, and if so, they 
are the first I read. The Lucy Ellen story, 
Angel on a Holiday, in the May number was 
grand. 

I enjoyed that article, Singing Cinderella, 
in the January number, about Deanna Durbin. 
I wish you would print more articles about 
movie stars, 


Mary Elizabeth Lassiter 
MORE THAN EVER 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT: I have only received 
five copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL, but I can 
well say it is my favorite magazine by far! 
I joined a Girl Scout troop last summer and 
since then THE AMERICAN GIRL has appealed 
to me more than ever. 

Our troop is working on a project on the 
World's Fair and, since we plan to go to it, 
the article in the May, 1939, number was a 
great help. 

I like the stories about Bushy and Lofty, 
Midge, and the F. A. D.’s best. Please let’s 
have more of them. 

My hobbies are Girl Scouting and reading 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

Helen Crumrine 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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Every time we have to stop to let the engine 
cool, I'll have hot coffee for you. Then if 
we get to the entrance of the canal by morn- 
ing, won't we still be on schedule time?” 

Sam turned to Walt. ‘Are you game to try 
it? 

“You bet! Anything, not to give Stanley 
a chance to crow.” 

“All right, Smarty, bring on your food.” 

With the coming of the night the shore 
lines vanished, but the moon made a path 
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It might have been a bird singing in the 
distance. Even Madame Palmgren wasn’t 
sure. The three listeners waited until again 
the single note sounded, high, ethereally pure. 
Then came the full phrase of music and the 
words, unmistakably human. 

“Hei! Siegfried gehoert nun der Nibel- 
ungen Hort!” 

“The ‘Forest Bird’!” 
laughed delightedly. 
among the trees!” 

“Let's catch her!’ Monty sprinted off, 
and Erick after him but not so fleetly, hin- 
dered by his hobnailed boot soles. 

When the voice paused, they hallooed, 
standing still. When it sang again, teasing 
them by a shift of direction, they took up the 
pursuit, spending no breath in shouts. 

Alice could hear them closing in on her. 
If she let out another sound, from the point 
where she stood, her game would be up. 
With reckless daring, she seized the low- 
hanging branch of a tree, swung herself up 
to a foothold on its trunk, and clambered to 
a higher limb that hid her in thick foliage. 

“Hei! Siegfried—Oh!” 

The song changed to a shriek. Monty and 
Erick stared at each other. With stopped 
breath, they heard immediately a splintering 
sound, a crackling, a crash, a final scream. 

“It came from there!” Pointing, Erick led 
off, with shouts of “Alice! Alice!” 

No reply. But before a minute elapsed 
they had discovered the scene of disaster. Be- 
neath the tree with an almost severed branch, 
Alice lay crumpled on a mat of underbrush 
and rotting leaves. 

‘Alice!’ Monty pleaded in a terror-stricken 
whisper, but they could only take comfort 
from seeing that she still breathed. 

Then they sensed new danger. Faint creaks 
spoke of it, as the broken branch swayed in 
the breeze. When Madame Palmgren reached 
the spot, the boys had lifted Alice's inert 
figure and gently put it down again, at a safe 
distance from the menacing limb. And only 
just in time. A weight of decayed wood 
thudded to the ground. 

The noise, or the jar, must have brought 
Alice back to consciousness for she stirred, 
with opening eyes. 

“Tell me—are you not broken at all?” 
Erick couldn’t believe it. 

“I think not. But I'm afraid I can’t fly.” 

Nor did she even need to walk. Madame 
Palmgren thought of a splendid way to get 
her through the woods and back to the car 
without her putting a foot to the ground, 
and Monty and Erick, who made a seat of 
their interlocked fists, declared she weighed 
no more than a bird. 

During the drive home, Alice gamely de- 
rided herself. She hadn't fallen far, she told 
them. When the bough began to splinter un- 
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“Hear how she flies 
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“DON’T LAUGH” 


of silver on the water. No sound but the swish 
of the waves against the hull and the throb of 
the engine. The smell of coffee filled the 
galley where Mel, true to her promise, kept 
a supply on hand. 

Slowly, tediously—stopping, starting—stop- 
ping, starting—all through the night they 
plugged towards the head of the bay where 
the Susquehanna and Elk rivers flowed into 
it. Fortunately their lights were good and 
only two boats passed them. 


FOREST BIRD 


der her, she had kept hold for a second or 
two before she jumped to get clear of it. 

Nobody knew she was trying to trick her- 
self and them, until she gave herself away on 
the piazza steps. With a wince that con- 
torted her face and a moan she couldn't swal- 
low, she went spilling into Madame Palm- 
gren’s arms. 

“You have damaged your foot!” exclaimed 
Erick, — 

“It’s the one I landed on.” She had to 
let him help her to the nearest chair. 

“Will you let me look at it?” Monty’s 
tone turned the words into an order. 

Down on his knees, he began to ply at her 
ankle with hands knowing and skillful while 
the Palmgrens, looking on, formed a tableau 
of consternation. 

“He's as good—as any doctor,” 
gasped out. “He's going—to be one.” 

With the assurance of an old timer, Monty 
made his diagnosis. No bones were broken. 
But he had found a sprained ligament which 
must be bandaged at once. 

“Shall I rip you up a sheet?” his hostess 
offered. 

“No, thank you.” He rejected the make- 
shift like a professional, but Alice forgave 
him that unconscious touch of swagger. “I 
always carry my first-aid kit when I travel. 
It comes in handy—in case of accident.” 

Laughter was the stimulant they all needed 
now, and Madame Palmgren supplied it. 

“Do spend the night with us, Dr. Monty. 
After so. much excitement, we must rely on 
you to help us care for our patient. And, 
Alice, you are a fortunate girl—to have a 
doctor handy before your case of accident!" 


Alice 


Nt morning’s breakfast was an excep- 
tion to the household's rule. Madame 
Palmgren and Alice were always served an 
early tray in their bedrooms, while often, and 
still earlier, Erick pocketed a sandwich and 
went for a hike. But to-day, in Monty's hon- 
or, they breakfasted on the piazza. 

Now, within ten minutes, he would have 
to take his leave, and for the first time he 
had the prospect of a confidential chat with 
Alice. She sat lounging against the pillows 
which Erick had stuffed into the roomiest 
armchair; her hurt foot, in Monty's surgical 
dressings, rested upon a stool. 

“Feel pretty comfortable?” Monty glanced 
at the bandages which did him proud. 

“Absolutely! And thanks for everything 
else, too. You know what I mean—for ‘com- 
ing here to talk things over.” She could 
hear a stir in the house which might put an 
abrupt end to their conversation, so she hur- 
ried her words because Monty looked down- 
cast and she wanted to grant him one morsel 
of comfort. “Honestly, I can’t decide yet 
about the future. I won't even know my- 
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When dawn came, Mel's hand was on the 
wheel. She almost forgot her tired legs and 
aching shoulders as she watched the pink of 
the sky flush the water of the beautiful Elk 
river. On each side well-kept lawns swept 
down to its gently winding shores. The hills 
were crowned with spacious country homes. 
At every pier swung a graceful launch. 

She felt Sam's hand grip her shoulder. 
“We did it, Old Thing. There's the canal.” 

(To be concluded) 
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self until the summer's over, what Madame 
Palmgren thinks my chances are. Please give 
the bunch back home my love. And will you 
tell them they are all grand to care so much?” 

Indeed, he would! Monty had recovered 
his cheerful spirit before Erick turned up in 
the doorway, with the alpenstock in his 
hand. If Alice should wish to take some 
steps this would “come in handy,” said Erick, 
with a comradely glance that referred to 
Monty. Then, beaming on him, Madame 
Palmgren appeared with a gift for their part- 
ing guest—his lunch for to-day’s journey, 
packed in a neat little parcel. 

“Thanks, Madame. I sure do appreciate 
your hospitality.” When Monty rose and 
bowed, Alice rated his deportment perfect 
although his language still leaned to the in- 
formal side. Turning to Erick, with a hand- 
grip that put punch in the invitation, he urged, 
“Come out our way sometime. I'd like to 
show you a football game in University City.” 

“University City?" Madame Palmgren, re- 
peating the name, made it sound like a ques- 
tion, nobody knew why, but it caught their 
attention. 

“It's the capital of our State. About 
twenty-five miles from Eastpoint. Quite a 
town—and they're very fond of music,” Monty 
summed up the information she seemed to 
want. “Thanks again for all your kindness.” 

While they waved him off, Alice stood up, 
leaning on Erick’s alpenstock. She had to 
swallow hard. Monty was heading for East- 
point, she knew, and a part of herself which 
would always belong there felt homesick. 
She was glad to hear Madame Palmgren say 
they would not sing this morning, gladder 
still to have other occupation, “‘playing secre- 
tary” after Erick had fetched the correspond- 
ence piled on his mother’s desk. 

“Read this aloud, Alice.” As the first item 
to be attended to, Madame Palmgren handed 
her the wired message which had come a 
day ago. “You guessed right. It was im- 
portant.” 

Alice took one look. She could scarcely 
hold her voice steady enough to make sense 
of the typed words: 

WILL YOU SING BRUNHILDE IN OPERA SIEG- 
FRIED UNIVERSITY CITY MUSIC FESTIVAL SEP- 
TEMBER FIFTEENTH STOP FIRST RATE ORCHES- 
TRA AND OTHER ARTISTS OF NOTE ALREADY 
BOOKED STOP WIRE IMMEDIATE DECISION 
COSMOPOLITAN BUREAU OF ARTISTS, INC. 

Alice had only time to express her feelings 
in a highly charged “Oh!” Immediately, for 
the fun of it, Madame Palmgren began to dic- 
tate a reply in businesslike tones, while she 
numbered the ten words on her fingers: 

EXCUSE DELAYED REPLY STOP ENGAGEMENT 
SIEGFRIED PERFORMANCE UNIVERSITY CITY 
ACCEPTED. 

(To be concluded) 
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dis—with discrim—oh well, he’s very par- 
ticular.” 

“Has he just come here?” inquired Mar- 
jorie. 

Bushy arose from the rocks and yawned. 
“Oh, he came down when the Markhams did, 
I think. That is, I believe it's the Markhams. 
It might be the Bowens or the Fiskes, though.”’ 

“Good grief! You mean you're not even 
sure where he’s stopping?” Lofty cried. 
“Where did you run across him?” 

Bushy wiggled her toes in her salt-stained 
sneakers. “I met him on the beach,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“I shall tell Mother,” said Lofty. “You 
know very well you're not supposed to talk to 
strangers.” 

“Tell away,” said Bushy. ‘She wouldn't 
mind. Reginald is such a gentleman—no one 
could object to my talking to him. We just 
rough-housed a little.” 

“Rough-housed!” cried Marjorie. 

“Well, I'm off for home,’’ Bushy said has- 
tily. ‘Shall I tell Mother you'll be back for 
lunch ?”’ 

Lofty looked at his watch. “Yes,” he said, 
“but we'll have to cut our walk short, thanks 
to you and your Reginald. Now scram, child, 
and put silly notions out of your little head.” 

When Bushy had disappeared over the cliff 
and the other two had resumed their inter- 
rupted walk, Lofty spoke gloomily to Margie. 

“Can you beat that?” he mused. “You 
know, I was just wondering when the child 
would ever grow up and take a reasonable 
interest in other human beings—and then she 
goes and gets a silly crush like this!” 

“Oh, well,” said Margie, ‘‘probably it’s very 
temporary. That's a crazy sort of age. But 
I would like to know who this boy is.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Lofty. 

He was still looking gloomy when he re- 
turned, a little late for lunch, and took his 
place with his mother and sister. 

“Well,” he began accusingly, unfolding his 
napkin with a snap, “have you told Mother 
about this Reginald?” 

“What Reginald?” inquired Mrs. Ryder, 
heaping a plate for her son. 

“A Boy Friend,” said Lofty portentously. 
“Bushy’s Big Moment, if you get what I 
mean.” 

“I don't,” replied Mrs. Ryder. 
object to such terms.” 

“Merely the phraseology of the day and 
age,” explained Lofty. “The point is—” 

“The only point is,” put in Bushy, “that I 
happened to meet up with Reginald—and he’s 
just lovely.” 

“Reginald?” repeated Mrs. Ryder. 

“Yes,” cried Lofty, “Reginald! Only 
fancy! Tall, dark, and handsome, with slick 
black hair and beautiful brown eyes.” 

“A movie star?” laughed Mrs. Ryder. 

“By no means,” enlarged Lofty. “A veri- 
table flesh-and-blood being—with whom our 
little Beatrice rough-houses on the beach. 
Does he call you Beatrice, by the way?” 

“He doesn’t call me anything,” Bushy said. 
“Just looks at me admiringly.” 

Mrs. Ryder looked at her daughter—not ad- 
miringly, but in perplexity. 

“Who is this Reginald, dear?’’ she asked. 

“Well, he hasn’t been here long,” Bushy 
explained, buttering a piece of bread. “I was 
telling Lofty. He's staying with the Mark- 
hams, or some of those people on the Point.” 

“Well, then, he must be a nice boy,” Mrs. 
Ryder said. “But you must bring him over 


“And I do 


here and let us all have a look at him.” 

“Oh, you'll see him lots, I dare say,” said 
Bushy. “He'll probably be in and out.” 

Lofty looked at his mother with expres- 
sively raised eyebrows. After lunch, he took 
the first occasion to buttonhole her alone. 

“See here, Mother, really,” he cried, “did 
you ever hear anything so revolting? That 
snippet of a child, that mere molecule of hu- 
manity, going silly over some boy we've never 
even seen!” 

“I thought,” said his mother, ‘that you 
were so anxious for some romantic idealism to 
be kindled in her young spirit.” 

“Idealism is one thing,’’ objected Lofty, 
“and this is quite another. Why, I'd never 
have believed her capable of it, never! And 
it hasn't appeared to make her any more 
ready to comb her hair, or tidy up!” 

“I do want to see this youth,” said Mrs. 
Ryder absently. 

“Shall I call up the Markhams, Fiskes, and 
Bowens, and idly inquire whether they have 
a long-lost nephew or something staying 
with them?” Lofty wondered. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Ryder. “I'll tell 
Bushy to bring her friend in for tea this 
afternoon.” 

But Bushy had disappeared, and no scan- 
ning of the beach with the binoculars suc- 
ceeded in revealing her whereabouts. 

Lofty, after spying about for some time 
without success, withdrew gloomily to the 
boathouse where the activities of the Off- 
shore Club took place. The big room was 
deserted except for Lofty’s friend, Roy Ben- 
nett, who was tinkering with the siren which 
was sometimes used to guide boats home- 
ward when caught out in a fog. 

“What are you supposed to be doing?” 
Lofty inquired peevishly. His disgust over 
his young sister’s unwarranted frame of mind 
rankled within him and crept into his tone. 

“Nothing that'll hurt you,” returned Roy 
with some annoyance. “I'm trying to fix this 
thing so we don’t have to crank it. I got hold 
of a little motor out of a busted vacuum- 
cleaner, and I'll bet I can fix it so it'll blow by 
electricity.” 

“I bet you'll short circuit yourself and all 
the lights in the place,” said Lofty bleakly. 
He sat down on the bottom of an upturned 
dinghy and stared out at the float. His sister's 
boat was at its mooring. 

“What's eating you, anyway?” Roy com- 
plained. 

“Do you understand girls?” Lofty asked 
suddenly. 

Roy looked aghast. “Creepers, no!” he 
cried. “What's the matter? Had a scrap with 
Marge?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lofty with dignity. 
“Have you seen Bushy this afternoon?” he 
added. 

Roy shook his head. 

“By the way, have you bumped into any 
Reginald—some guy that’s staying down on 
the Point?’’ Lofty continued. 

Roy again shook his head. “Nope,” he 
said. “Didn't know there were any real Reg- 
inalds in captivity.” 

“There’s one,” said Lofty sternly. “And I 
sure would like to meet up with him. And I'd 
like to get hold of Bushy. She’s rambled off 
somewhere, and Mother wanted me to give 
her an important message.” 

“There!"’ exclaimed Roy, who wasn’t lis- 
tening at all. “By gumdrops, I think that’s 
done it! Hang on to this for a moment, 
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will you, Lofty, while I see if she blows?” 

“She won't,” prophesied Lofty. 

Roy fiddled with the switch, and the ex- 
vacuum-cleaner motor started with a familiar 
whine. ‘What'd I tell you?” said Lofty. ‘Not 
a squawk out of her.” 

Roy jiggled the switch to and fro, then hit 
the horn with the flat of his hand—where- 
upon the siren suddenly lifted up its voice 
with a penetrating howl that flooded the boat- 
house, the shore, and the bay, a persistent 
shriek that rose and fell with ominous and un- 
ceasing cadence. 

“Shut ’er off! Shut ’er off!’ shouted Roy 
and Lofty at each other, both fumbling for the 
switch. 

“She won't shut!” screamed Roy, tugging 
with unsteady fingers. 

The horrible noise drowned the universe. 
Very different, this, from the quavering wails 
produced by hand cranking. The steady and 
sinister scream was nerve-wracking. 

“Yank the baseplug out of the socket!’’ bel- 
lowed Roy. 

They both yanked, and with a dying moan 
the siren lapsed into silence. But the boat- 
house was not silent. Most of the colony, 
white-faced and breathless, was pushing in at 
the door. Boats were hurrying shorewards 
across the bay. Villagers were panting up the 
hill. 

“Who's drowned?” “Where's the fire?” 
“Has there been a terrible accident?” “Is it a 
hurricane warning?” A jumble of cries 
reached the two boys, who bent crimson faces 
above the now voiceless siren. 

Roy Bennett explained. It was now proved 
that the siren would work by electricity, he 
said modestly, and it might be very useful in 
time of emergency. 

“Young feller,” said an old fisherman stern- 
ly, ‘‘next time you plan on any contraption like 
that, you print it in the local paper and an- 
nounce it onto the raddio, fust.” 

Roy said he would. 

The crowd had got its breath and was dis- 
persing. Lofty, seeing his mother, ran and 
caught up with her. She was a little pale, he 
thought. Dear me, if it wasn’t just like Roy 
Bennett to pull a flop like that! Then they 
both spied Bushy. She looked annoyed—and 
no handsome stranger attended her. 

“What a fizzle!’ she exclaimed as they 
joined her. “I expected to see a thrilling res- 
cue, at least. I came rushing up here, a mile a 
minute. And now I suppose Reginald has 
probably gone home.” 

“Fine thing!” said Lofty. “He goes home, 
does he?—instead of coming to see what's 
the matter? Suppose it had been an emer- 
gency!" . 

“He's very brave,’ said Bushy with convic- 
tion. ‘But I told him he'd better go home, as 
a matter of fact.” 

“At any rate,” said Mrs. Ryder, ‘that hid- 
eous whistle located you, Bushy. You slipped 
off after lunch before I could tell you to bring 
Reginald back to tea with you this afternoon. 
Lofty and I have been looking everywhere for 
you. 

“Oh, dear,” said Bushy contritely. “So sor- 
ry! But, you know, Reginald and I have so 
many tastes in common. He likes to swim 
and eat and walk on the cliffs—and I guess 
he likes to sail, though I’m afraid he might 
be clumsy in a boat. He’s a magnificent swim- 
mer.” 

“Plays wonderful tennis, too, I suppose,” 
suggested Lofty. (Continued on page 49) 
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Impossible a Souvenir 
* onl . 

Lapy: Hello, there, | The Funniest Joke I “My Scotch boy- 
postman! Got a let || Have Heard This Month friend sent me his pic- 
ter for me? ture yesterday.” 

PosTMAN: Is_ this ay “How does he look 
package yours? The ‘3 in it?” 
name is obliterated. “IT can’t tell yet—I 

Lapy: It couldn't (4 haven't had it devel- 
be mine. My name is oped.” —Sent by E.- 
O'Brien —Sent by NOR YOUNGEN, Aa- 
Eni Kass, Bronx, || rora, Illinois. 

New York. | 
Embarrassing Question 
Not That Way vine Tall Tale 
Mrs. Pink and her family, while out 

An old lady rushed driving one Sunday, stopped at a way- First FARMER: Po- 
up to the captain of a side stand to buy some corn. tato. bugs ate my 
river steamer crying, “Young man," said Mrs. Pink to the whole crop in ten days. 
“Why has the boat attendant, “are your ears young and SECOND FARMER: 
stopped ?”” tender?”—Sent by ELEANOR Lorsir, They ate mine in two 

Because there’s a San Marino, California. days and then roosted 
bad fog,” he = an- in the trees to see if 
swered. I'd plant some more. 

“But I can see the MERCHANT: That's 
stars overhead,” she Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- nothing. There's a 
protested. niest joke, telling us your name, age, and couple over there right 

“Maybe so,” re- address. A book will be awarded to ever) now, looking through 
plied the captain. “But girl whose joke is published in this box. my books to see who 
unless the boiler busts, has ordered seed for 
we ain't goin’ that this spring.—Sent b) 
way.""—Sent by JOSEPHINE L. BARKLEY, Ode- IRENE KROLKER, Address not given. 
bolt, Iowa. 


Misunderstood 


Mr. JoNEs: Young man, your mother saw 
you fighting with Joe in the street. 

Jerry JONES: Oh, no, Dad, we were just 
trying to separate each other.—Sent by ELAINE 
TEITELBAUM, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Hone, 


NEIGHBOR: 
radio? 

Mr. JONES: 
daughter.—Sent 
A torta, Oregon. 


Sweet Home 


How many controls has yout 


My wife 
JANE 


and my 
RANKIN, 


Two. 


by ELSA 





Their Lookout 


City BOARDER: 
chickens yourself ? 

FARMER: No, the hens look after such de- 
tails—Sent by MARILYNN Rocers, Baékers- 
field, California. 


I suppose you hatch those 


W hat? 


PsyCHOLOGIsT: When children are naughty, 
quickly switch their attention. 

MoTHER: Switch their what?—Sent by 
JEANNE TuREK, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Too Limited 


“George wants me to take a trip around the 
world,” said the young wife, “but I would 
rather go some place else.”—Sent by JUNE 
HAWTHORNE, Washington, D. C. 


They Went West 


Tourist: Is it healthy out here? 

Cowsoy: Healthy? Say, they had to shoot 
a couple o’ people to start a cemetery.—Sent 
by BARBARA Perry, Portland, Maine. 
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LEARN TO SWIM QUICKLY WITH 
WATE 


32 MILLION ALREADY SOLD-CAN SUPPORT 
50 TO 250 POUNDS « FREE SWIMMING~— 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLET WITH EACH PAIR 


SOLD ¢ 
EVERY WHERE 
FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER, WRITE TO 


AYVAD WATER-WINGS inc.. HOBOKEN, NJ 
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At college, as every girl know: ws 


They borrow your gowns -” 
But with names mage © y 
{Sewn on in a flas 

You're sure to get back ie own clothes. 


Personalize end procest your belongings with Cash's 
Woven Names. Easy to attach with thread or Cash's 
NO-SO Cement. Sold by Department Stores 

everywhere; or write us. 


oo 4 bose; 






49 Chestnut 
CASH’ S aati dg on Kg 


Trial Offer. Send 15 for one dozen of yo 
own first name and sample of NU- ‘SO Cement 
6 doz ‘2. NO-S0\ 25¢ 


Cement 5 


CASHS} 3 doz $15° 


NAMES) 9 2 i2 3 





SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 14th season. All sports. 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. “‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course. Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 








Mrs. a 
8! Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 
Fascinating 


EBCO ac rortatie BEADCRAF T 


SAVE MONEY! Ibuy direct from importer. Make many 
useful and novel articles at surprisingly low costs. 
EBCO BRAND INDIAN SEED, WOOD, AND TILE 
BEADS. Glass Back Jewel crafts have amazing possi- 
bilities for profit and pleasure. Write for Introductory 
Offer and FREE BOOKLET with instructions and 
iilustrations. 
EITINGER BEAD CO.., Inc. 
Dept. A, 36 West 37th St., N. Y. C 





NAME TAPES=100 for 60c 


Wash-proof name labels. with your name printed on white 
ravelproof ribbon in black ink. For Camp, School and Travel. 
Special rate to camps and outfitters 

ACME rip oF Rint COMPANY 
791 Sixth Avenue, New Y LA 4-2162 


NOTICE 


It you are 
select your 
enter the 











a camera enthusiast, begin now to 
favorite snapshots so that you can 
JUNIOR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION to 
be held in the early autumn at the Children’s 
Federal Art Gallery, Washington, D. C.  En- 
la.ged snapshots taken by children from 6 to 17 
years of age will be displayed. Prints should 
be 8” x 10” or 11” x 14” size enlargements, un- 
Scamnee though other sizes will be considered 
if submitted. On the back of each print write: 


1. Size of , Begs Used; 2. Time Film was 
Exposed ; Kind of Camera Used. Exhibits 
should be pF to the studio of Miss Peg- 
gy Dutty, 1640 Connecticut Avenue, N. 
Washington, D. C., on or before September 
15th. or turther information write Mr. Philip 
Bell, Director, Childrens Federal Art Gallery, 
816 Independence Avenue, S. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








26 pyran Me VARIETIES ONLY 


Etc. FREE: 
plus details saa + - sent with vi 
MARY Pncate, 9 Independence Squere, Phile., Pe. 


REETING CARDS 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


n. Two 5 x 7 Double 








Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints. 
CLUB PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wis. 
Send for 600 FREE Samples 


Now on Special Discount Sale be- 
sides 4 Extraordinary Specials, in- 
cluding Nub, Flake and Boucle Yarns. 
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TAMP collectors all over the nation are 
going to have a chance to see an exhibi- | 
tion of United States stamps which | 

virtually will be brought to their own doors. 

On May fifteenth, the first traveling postage 
stamp exhibit ever authorized by our Post 
Office Department was started on its way 
| from Washington, D. C. in a specially built 
| automobile truck which carries a display of 
| stamp frames on the inside walls showing all 
United States issues of postage stamps. At 
one end of the truck is a miniature model of 
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White House. 
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gum, ink, and paper used in the manufacture 
of postage stamps, a master-die, roller-die, 
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BUSHY’S BIG MOMENT 


But Bushy preserved a discreet silence. 

If he’s gone home,” said Mrs. Ryder, “I 
can call him up and ask him over. That is— 
do you know yet where he’s staying?” 

It is the Markhams,” said Bushy. “But I 
don’t believe you could get him by telephone. 
I'd have to ask him in person.” 

“Piffle!” said Lofty. 

‘Please don’t interrupt,’ said Mrs. Ryder, 
suddenly stern. She was somewhat unnerved 
by the siren and the other unprecedented prob- 
lems of the day. “Bushy, I want you to go in 
row and change your clothes, and then get 
hold of this Reginald somehow and bring him 
here for tea. Do you understand?” 

‘Yes, Mother,” said Bushy meekly. 

Bushy’s change of clothes consisted of a 
clean pair of slacks and a white shirt instead 
of a faded blue one. She presented herself 
cheerfully beside the tea table on the porch at 
the appointed hour. 

‘I found Reginald,” she announced. “He 
was delighted. He’s about somewhere. He'll 
probably be along any minute now.” 

Lofty was coming up the path to the porch. 
Not to be outdone by Reginald, he had put on 
a new pair of white trousers and a fawn-col- 
ored jacket. Just as he stooped down to pluck 
a petunia for his buttonhole, an immense black 
dog came charging around the corner of the 
house, and, colliding violently with Lofty in 
his unguarded and stooping position, knocked 
him over and then planted two large muddy 
paws on his defenseless bosom. The dog was 
extremely big and, ‘having apparently been 
lately in the sea, was also very wet. Lofty 
struggled, to the further devastation of the 
fawn-colored jacket. 

“If this brute belongs to your friend Reg- 
inald, tell him to call it off!’ he sputtered. 

Bushy ran down and seized the animal's 
collar. “Down, Rex! Down, stupid!’ she 
shouted. “He's just being friendly,” she ex- 
plained to Lofty, and to Mrs. Ryder who had 
come down from the tea table. “Oh, Rex, 
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on both Spanish and German now. I want 
to know languages.” 

“Do you like music?” 

“Yes, I do,” Bonita said, taking a last 
drink of water and laying her napkin on the 
table. “One of my favorite hobbies is collect- 
ing phonograph records. I have both popular 
music and classical, but my favorites are The 
Nutcracker Suite and Tales of the Vienna 
Woods.” 

“What are some of your hobbies?” we 
pursued, 

“I like to collect ivory elephants, and to 
study dress designing—the dress designing is 
really more than a hobby, though. If I can’t 
stay in moving picture work, then I want to 
be prepared to go into the field of dress de- 
signing. I have a lot of fun helping Mother 
design my clothes.” Bonita stood up and 
tossed her long hair off her shoulders. “I'll 
have to get back on the set now. We're work- 
ing on Nancy Drew, Trouble-Shooter. 
Wouldn't you like to come over and watch 
us for a while?” 

Would we! Without further bidding we 
gathered our purses and jackets and followed 
Bonita out through the café. Outside, we 
walked through one gate, then another, Bonita 
nodding gaily to the uniformed guards. Past 
well-kept lawns, research buildings, bleak 


you're perfectly dripping! But it’s just sea- 
water, Lofty—your jacket, you know. I 
told you he was a magnificent swimmer.” 

Lofty sat up among the petunias. ‘“Whad- 
dya mean, swimmer?’’ he demanded. 

“Rex is,”’ said Bushy. “That is to say— 
Reginald is. Of course, Rex is short for Reg- 
inald—everybody knows that.” 

Lofty’s mouth opened and shut twice before 
he managed to say, “Why, you—you—you 
little—little—” 

“Now don’t call me a little liar,” begged 
Bushy, “because I'm not. If you'll just think 
back, you'll realize I haven't spoken a sylla- 
ble of untruth.” 

“Tall!” cried Lofty. “This wonderful tall 
boy—talking to you—and—and—” 

“I never said ‘tall,’"’ corrected Bushy. “I 
said big and strong and handsome. With 
black hair and lovely brown eyes. Just see 
for yourself. And I didn’t say ‘boy,’ ever— 
you did. And I didn’t say he talked to me. I 
said I talked to him, which is very different.” 

“You can't deny that your intention was— 
er—to mislead, though,” said Mrs. Ryder, 
whose face was a study. 

“Well,” said Bushy, “I sort ot gathered 
from the surrounding atmosphere, as it were 
-—from below the piazza, as a matter of fact, 
where I happened to be when Lofty was dis- 
cussing my anti-social tendencies—that I was 
supposed to get an outside interest, a thrill 
over something, a Big Moment, as Lofty puts 
it. I always strive to please—so I got one.” 

Lofty arose with what dignity he could, and 
rubbed ineffectually at the grass-stains on the 
knees of his white trousers. Rex, encouraged 
by some activity in the group, attempted to 
bound forward again, but was restrained by 
Bushy. 

“He is staying at the Markhams’,” Bushy 
continued. “Dr. Markham just got him a 
while ago. He’s a Labrador retriever, and 
think he’s a magnificent specimen of canine— 
oh, well, I think he’s a fine dog.” 
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“"He’s a menace to humanity,” grunted Lofty. 
“Get him away from here!” 

“You mean he can't come to tea?’ cried 
Bushy. “Mother! You invited Reginald to 
tea—you made a point of it. And I go to all 
the trouble of getting him here, and then—” 

Mrs. Ryder kept as straight a face as she 
could. “Well, yes, I did invite Reginald. All 
right, he can come to tea—only can’t you 
wring him out a little first? I hope there's 
enough for him to eat!” 

“Him and Beatrice!’ said Lofty bitterly, 
flinging the petunia out of his bedraggled but- 
tonhole. ‘They're a pair, that’s what they are. 
Just two primitive, gobbling savages. Rough- 
housing, indeed! I can certainly understand 
that part of your fabrications, now!” 

“They weren't fabrications,” Bushy insist- 
ed. “But I did nearly burst when you asked 
about his playing tennis!” 

“I don't care for any tea,” said Lofty cold- 
ly, making for the door. 

“Come back here!" cried Mrs. Ryder. “Aft- 
er you've cooled down and dried off, you'll 
begin to see the humorous angles of all this.” 

“Ho! Enough to make a dog laugh, isn't 
it?” Lofty exclaimed. 

Rex lifted his head from Bushy’s knee and 
eyed Lofty with a singularly intelligent gaze. 
Edward Lofting Ryder grinned feebly and 
slumped down in a deck chair beside the tea 
table. 

“The noblest laughter is when the joke is 
on oneself,” commented Mrs. Ryder absently. 

“Eh?” muttered Lofty. Sheepishly, his 
glance sought his sister, but Bushy was bend- 
ing over the dog. 

“Rex, darling,” she said, “shall we go 
swimming again to-morrow?” 

Rex lifted his moist black muzzle from 
Bushy’s knee and looked at her adoringly with 
beautiful, liquid brown eyes. Then he opened 
an enormous mouth and consumed with one 
snap the proffered tea-cake. Bushy, opening 
her own mouth needlessly wide, followed suit. 


BONITA IN MOVIELAND 


sound stages, we walked, keeping up with 
Bonita’s buoyant pace. 

Soon we were stepping inside the dark, 
barn-like interior of one of the huge sound 
stages. It looked high enough to set a four- 
story house inside, complete with chimney. 

“Our set is way in the back corner,” 
Bonita told us, as we ducked under beams 
and around the half-dismantled sets that 
cluttered up the place. Going through a door 
set in a ‘cardboard’ wall, we were surprised 
to see the tops of five and six story buildings 
out of the window opposite. Running across 
the “room,’’ we looked out to see a painted 
canvas hung about ten feet away, with the 
perspective just right to give the feeling of 
height. 

“This set was probably used for an office 
scene,” Bonita explained. “The background 
outside the window would be enough out of 
focus to look realistic, even though it’s paint- 
ed. Lots of distant backgrounds are used that 
way. We have one on our set.” 

Out through the open side of the “room,” 
and around ladders and forests of Klieg lights 
and more sets we jogged, our eyes bulging. 
Curiouser and curiouser! 

Soon we were emerging from the envelop- 
ing darkness into a brilliantly lighted corner, 
where a group of people were busy about their 


work on the Trouble-Shooter set. In the mid- 
dle of the set stood a rickety barn that had 
been painted to appear weathered and old. A 
prop man was scattering straw and dirt 
around on the wooden floor. Another was 
tying a leafy branch to a wooden standard. 
Two men were adjusting a painted canvas 
backdrop against the further wall, a scene 
of rolling hills and a distant farmhouse. 

High above the set grips were running 
back and forth on the catwalks—'grips” are 
electricians’ assistants—adjusting lights and 
calling down to the electricians directing 
them. Inside the barn a prop boy was hang- 
ing harnesses and ropes on rusty nails, stand- 
ing dirt-caked tools against the walls. Another 
finished piling the hay in the loft, and 
climbed down to begin shaking dust over 
ledges and tools. 

Something was still missing to give the 
barn its finishing touch of age and disuse— 
cobwebs! But the special effects department 
didn’t have to wait for nature’s supply of 
silken wheels. A human spider came in with 
a special gun and began spreading webs of 
spun rubber, matching the best of spider 
handiwork! 

Finally the background was ready, the 
lights adjusted, and the ponderous camera 
placed and focused. The tired stand-ins were 
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dismissed. Bonita, who had been going over 
her lines with Mr. Clemens, the director, was 
called on the set with Frankie Thomas, her 
“leading man,” and Willie Best, playing the 
colored hired hand. 

This was to be a night scene, the camera 
placed in the doorway of the barn, the scenic 
canvas in the background. Frankie stood 
facing the camera. Bonita faced Frankie, her 
back to the camera. Behind the two was 
Willie, the whites of his eyes rolling and his 
mouth gaping. 

Bonita and Frankie ran over their lines 
several times until the director was satisfied. 
Finally he called, “This is a take! Lights!” 
The biggest Klieg light, with its orange filter, 
snapped on, outshining the smaller ones. The 
light sifted through the tree branch which 
was set just outside of camera range, making 
a pattern of leaves on Bonita’s and Frankie's 
faces. 

“We're rolling ’em!’”’ the camera-man called. 
A bell shrilled, then all was quiet. There 
was a hushed atmosphere of moonlight and 
mystery. 

A soft breeze (an electric fan) ruffled Boni- 
ta's hair as she whispered, “Ted, you go in 
and show ’em it’s all right!” 

Frankie gulped. ‘Who, me?” 

Bonita trembled a bit. “Or d-do you believe 
in g-ghosts, too?” 

Frankie drew up his shoulders, “Why, cer- 
tainly not!” 

Bonita was urgent. “Well, go ahead then!” 

Frankie plunged into the dark barn and the 
director called, “Cut!” The camera stopped 
purring, the biggest Klieg light faded out, and 
everyone began talking. 

“Say, Jack,” the director called to a prop 
man, “rustle those leaves a little this time.” 
He turned and consulted a moment with 
Bonita and Frankie. Finally he called out 
again, “This is a take. Lights!” 

“We're rolling °em!” the camera-man mur- 
mured. 

“Quiet!” the assistant director shouted. The 
bell rang, and the scene began over again. 

To mere bystanders like us, this scene 
looked as good as the first. But before it was 
half over, Mr. Clemens stopped it. “Don’t 
shake that poor tree like that, Jack,” he 
called. “Trees don’t twitch—they sway. 
Here, let me show you.” 

Again a try was made. This time it was 
decided that the fan blowing Bonita’s hair 
was too noisy, so a prop man swishing a 
silk filter screen was substituted. Again a 
try, and this time the director didn’t believe 
Willie looked scared enough. Willie goggled 
until you would have thought his eyes were 
going to pop out, and finally the director 
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ran the scene through to his satisfaction. 

Once more the set was overrun with work- 
men, The next scene was to be of Frankie 
going into the barn alone and bumping into 
a ladder, turning a bucketful of powdered 
whitewash over his head. The camera was 
brought inside the barn and refocused, prop 
men began to scurry around setting up the 
ladder, tying back the bucket with wire to 
make sure it would overturn at the right 
moment. Grips clambered back along the cat- 
walks to readjust the lights. 


ONITA came off the set to where we were 

sitting on a dolly (the “dolly” is a small 
wheeled platform for moving heavy cameras 
and equipment) and invited us to come and 
see her dressing room. 

We walked over to the back of the set 
where a number of trailerlike objects were 
standing. Bonita pointed out a small one- 
room cottage on wheels. ‘Those are the 
dressing rooms,” she explained. “They put 
them on wheels so they can roll them around 
to the set where you are working. I use mine 
to study in, mostly.” 

We stepped up on the wee front porch, 
with its tiny trellis on the corner, and went 
inside. The walls were papered in a soft 
blue print, and there was a Monterey dressing 
table and mirror of maple against one wall, 
a studio couch by another, and a Monterey 
easy-chair by the door. On the other wall 
was a small wardrobe closet, built in. 

Bonita slid back the wardrobe door. A 
light coat, a slacks outfit, and a jacket sweater 
hung from the rod. “I usually wear slacks 
to work,” she explained, pushing them aside 
to reach the sweater. The sweater was waist 
length with puffed sleeves, and knitted in 
peach-colored yarn. She showed it to us. “I’m 
still terribly proud of this—it’s my first 
sweater and I just finished it yesterday.” 

“You mean you made it?” we asked. 

“I always did want to know how to knit,” 
Bonita grinned, ‘so Mother and I started to 
learn together. They kidded me about it 
around the lot, and Mr. Clemens said he'd 
put in an order for a yellow one just like this, 
with a zipper. Then Mr. Litel—he’s the one 
who plays the part of my father in the Nancy 
Drew pictures—said he'd like to put in an 
order for the one after that. So I guess I'll 
be kept busy!” 

“You didn’t lose any time, did you?” we 
laughed, noticing a box of thick yellow yarn 
on the couch and several rows already on the 
needles. 

“That's going to be Mr. Clemens’s sweater,” 
Bonita explained, picking up the needles to 
knit and purl a few stitches. “I'm going to 
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put the zipper in for him, but I’m going to 
make the sleeves long. Wouldn’t he look 
funny in puffed ones?” 

As we left the dressing-room, we met 
Bonita’s teacher coming in to give her one 
of her between-the-scenes lessons. So much of 
this young actress’s schooling has come in 
snatches, yet here she is finishing high school 
at the age of sixteen! 

Quite bubbling over with admiration for 
Warner Brothers’ little star, we strolled back 
to the set to chat with an electrician sitting 
on our vacated dolly. 

“Yep, everyone likes Bonnie,” he said. 
“She's one youngster that’s a real trouper.” 

“You mean she’s a good actor?” we asked. 

The electrician pursed his lips. “No,” he 
drawled. “A good trouper is far more’n a 
good actor. He's a hard worker and as fair 
as they make ’em. He never tries to steal 
another actor's scene. And he’s not snobbish. 
He's as friendly with the prop boy as with 
the director. Yep, Bonnie's a good trouper.” 

Someone pushed a folding canvas armchair 
near us, and the electrician suddenly slapped 
his knee and laughed. “That reminds me of 
something funny,’’ he chuckled, pointing to 
the chair. “See that wooden plaque on the 
arm of that chair with Bonnie’s name on it?” 

We noticed the inscription, “Bonita Gran- 
ville,” and nodded. 

“You should have seen Bonnie, the first 
day they brought it on the set,’’ he continued. 
“Before she started this Nancy Drew series, 
she never had a chair of her own—only the 
bigger stars do. But the first day on the Nancy 
Drew set, she was standing talking to some 
guests when a prop boy pushed a chair up 
behind her. She stepped aside, thinking it 
was for someone else, then she happened to 
glance down and saw her name on the arm. 
It didn’t seem to sink in at first, so she turned 
around to look again. It kind of thrilled and 
surprised her, and yet she tried to go on 
talking and pretend nothing out of the or- 
dinary had happened. You should have seen 
her face. I'd like to have had a camera!” 

It was getting late, and we could stay no 
longer in this fascinating realm of unreality. 
Bonita was deep in study in her gypsy cabin, 
so we didn’t bother her to say good-by. We 
left the bright corner of activity, tiptoed 
through the gloom of the cluttered, cavernous 
building; through the deserted sets, the relics 
of forgotten films. 

Stumbling back into the blinding Cali- 
fornia sunlight was like emerging from Lewis 
Carroll's rabbit hole. As we stepped outside 
the studio gates into the everyday world, we 
caught ourselves echoing the words of Alice, 
"Oh, I've had such a curious dream!” 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—ARCHIBALD M. WILLARD—1837-1918 


HE “Spirit of Seventy-Six,” a painting as well known 


extreme care. 


His own father was the model for the old 





to the American people through millions of repro- 
ductions as Emanuel Leutze’s “Washington Crossing 

the Delaware,” is perhaps its author’s sole claim to fame. 
The painter, Archibald Willard, spent most of his life in 
Ohio where he was born. He was a carriage painter by 
trade and he delighted to decorate his buggies with bright, 
realistic country scenes. His interest in pictures grew 
and, on his return from the Civil War, he began to ex- 
periment in earnest with oils on canvas. He tried a huge 
panorama on rollers, but the attempt was not a success. 
In 1876, for the Philadelphia Exposition of that year, he 
conceived and executed the painting which is reproduced 
as the frontispiece of THE AMERICAN GIRL this month. 
Mr. Willard chose the three faces for his design with 


man with the shock of white hair and the drum, and a 
farmer-soldier who had served all through the war rep- 
resented the fifer. The artist searched through the public 
schools of Cleveland for a face suited to his idea of the 
young boy. Finally he selected the son of General John 
Devereaux who, when the painting was offered for sale 
after its exhibition in Philadelphia, purchased it as a gift 
for his native town of Marblehead, Massachusetts, where 
it now hangs in the reading room of the Abbot Public 
Library. Mr. Willard said of his picture, “I wanted to 
show that patriotism means more than the effervescence 
of physical strength, so the old man must rise in his weak- 
ness, the young lad overcome his timidity, and the man 
in the full strength of middle life ignore his wound.” 

—M. C. 

















“All on a 


Summer’s 
Day 99 


OU'RE too fussy about your 

old rocks, Jo. That one will 

make a swell step—and it’s 
hot work lugging them down the 
hill.” Jean, kneeling beside her 
friend, Joan, wiped grimy hands on 
her overalls. 

“Well, maybe,” said Joan doubt- 
fully, as she shoved the big rock 
into place. ‘This new terrace is 
going to be nice, isn’t it? Uncle 
Ben ought to be glad he asked two 
such able helpers up over the week- 
end.” 

She sat back on her heels and cast 
an approving look over the broad 
acres of her uncle’s Connecticut 
farm—hills, meadows, woodland, 
lying in smiling content under the 
ummer sun. The old farmhouse, 
elm-shaded, was painted green-gray. 
It nestled to the land as naturally as 
a violet leaf. Red barns and silver 
gray sheds lent their pleasant color 
to the summer landscape. 


@ Jean’s eyes were on the row of 
great-boled maples across the coun- 
try road, where a pair of red squir- 
rels chased each other over the an- 
cient boughs. Out of a crevice in 
the stone wall below flashed a 
striped chipmunk. 

“Let's lay off for a while,” pro- 


posed Joan, rising. “It’s shady on 
the other side of the house, and 
there's a grand breeze. Where did 
you leave the August AMERICAN 
GIRL?” 

“On the living room table. I'll 
get it.” Jean swung into the house 
and, a moment later, returning with 
the magazine, joined her friend on 
the shady side of the house. The 
girls threw themselves down on the 
grass to cool off and read. 


eI do love having the August 
number a Mid-Summer Fiction is- 
sue,” said Jean. “I’m always in 
the mood for stories in summer.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Joan. “Let's 
see, we've read the second part of 
Don’t Laugh and the second part 
of Forest Bird and—” 

Jean broke in. “I just hated to 
have those two stories end so 
soon. Either one would have made 
a good long serial.” 

“You said it,” murmured Joan. 
“How about reading the Bermuda 
story by Nora Benjamin next? It’s 
called A Poem for Miss Hinson, 





and Tom Moore, the Irish Poet, is 
one of the characters.” 

“Sounds good to me,” assented 
Joan. “Here's a Phyl-and-Meg 
story, too, Anybody Here Seen 
Dilsey? And another Western 
yarn by Neola Tracy Lane, Goose 
Feathers.” She leafed over the 
magazine. ‘‘Oh,boy! Did you see 
this?” she cried suddenly. ‘This 
article by Raymond S. Deck, The 
American Girl Garden? It's about 
an evergreen garden the Deck fam- 
ily planted themselves and have 
named for the magazine. Isn't that 
delightful ?” 

Joan sat up straight. “It sounds 
to me like a grand troop project,” 
she said, ‘‘and I move we read the 
article right away. Wouldn't it be 
fun to start an AMERICAN GIRL 
garden ourselves?” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















JM W OC a f AWLETA 
FREE! 


HIS new and improved 1938 

model in black with the front 
plate in green takes time exposure 
or snapshot, capturing every de- 
tail so that pictures enlarge beau- 
tifully, yet small enough to tuck 
away and carry conveniently in 


your pocket, purse, or handbag. 


FILM INCLUDED 


With each camera we will also send a film 
roll for six exposures. Additional rolls 
may be obtained at any local drug or sta- 
tionery store. 








“4 
The snap catch springs the camera into position HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS 
Tell girls how much you enjoy your subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL—then go with 
the girls to their mothers and let them order sub- 
scriptions for themselves through you. 


and the wire finder and standing support slide 
into the camera when not in use. When folded, 
yy dd 


this camera is a mere 2” x 3” x 34”, not much 
larger than your favorite compact. 





When you have secured three such subscrip- 
tions (they may be 8 months for $1.00, or | 
year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the three new names and addresses, together 
with the money you have received for the sub- 


THIS GENUINE 
Un l Vex * A M E R A scriptions. (The subscriptions must be sold 

to persons living outside your own home.) De- 
M AY B 7 Y O U R S I livery of the UNIVEX CAMERA will be prompt 


—allow a week or ten days from the day the 
three subscriptions reach our address given 
below. 
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Address: Department X, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















